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HEROES OF LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH POETS: a Book for Young 


Readers. By JOHN DENNIS, Aufhor of ‘‘ Studies in 
English Literature,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
«* Others in preparation. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


[The — of this Series is to bring readers face to face 
with the sources of 


Early European History, and thus 
enable them to obtain a more intelligent o— < the 
subject than can be had from ented compilations. ] 


ITALY. Py Ugo Balzani. Crown 8vo, cloth 
ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of 


“The Life and Reign of Richard III.,’’&c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 


boards, 
“The book is well and ‘thoroughly =, and makes a very valuable addi- 
tion to the stock of historic 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. 


Gallic., Assistant-Master and 9 of Harrow 








School, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth bo 
“Fall bi wo oy *—Guardian. 








8, Others i in preparation. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. | | 


[A set of Works designed to present the chief races of | 
Europe as they emerge out of prehistoric darkness into 
the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The | 
Literature dealt with covers a period stretching from its 
beginning until the Middle Ages. } 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. RB. 


MORFILL, M. A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 

(This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every 
Diocese in England and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, 
a perfect Library of ar a Ecclesiastical ‘History. J 

EW VOLUME. 
LICHFIELD. “By the Rev. W. Beresford. 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





The following Volumes have been already published :— 


WORCESTER. By the Rev. I. Gregory 
SMITH, M.A., Vicar of Great Malvern, and the Rev. 
PHIPPS ONSLOW, M.A., Rector of Pal Sapey. 
With Map. Fcap. 8v0, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, M.A., Rector of Woolbeding. With Map 
and Plan. Feap. 8v0, cloth boards, 2s. 

“*Is a model of what sach books should be.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DURHAM. By the Rev. J. L. Low. With 


™ a2 maf Rema ome oe) . 
Society for ing n Knowledge is doing a good work in 
issuing the handy series of * Diocesan Histories,’ to which Mr. Low has now 
made so excellent a contribution.”— Academy. 


PETERBOROUGH. By the late Rev. G. A. 


POOLE, M.A., Rector of bat nage ay Ya Rugby. With 
Map. rae. 8¥0, cloth boards, 2s. 
“Is very well done.”— Morning Post. 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. B.C. Jenkins, 


Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canter- 


bury. With Map. Fcap. Sve, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“Is written with mueh anti re, which in Canter- 


cal 
bury finds a rich field, and yet with admirable —, 
tish Quarterly Review. 


SALISBURY. By the aes. W. H. Jones, 
Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. With Map ag Plan of the 
Cathedral. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 











“They contain much valuable information. 
should be found useffil by all.”—Times. 


OXFORD. By the Rev. E. Marshall. Feap. 
8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 
bi can only be one opinion—and ‘that a high one—as to the general 
Marshall has performed ask,”— Academy. 


° ? ee contents 


manner in which Mr. 


YORK. By the Rev. Canon Ornsby, M.A., 


F.S.A. Fceap. 8vo, with Map, cloth beards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Evidently well acquainted with the subject he has in — x Revt 
urday iew. 


*,* Others in preparation. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 


5 


NEW BOOKS. 
FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


[The object of this Series is to supply, in a handy and read- 
able form, accounts of the Chief Fathers of the Christian 
Church, of their Age, and of their Writings. ] 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


ST. HILARY of POITIERS, and ST. MAR- 
TIN of TOURS. Bythe Rev. J. GIBSON CAZENOVE, 


The following Volumes have been already published :— 


ST. JOHN of DAMASCUS. By the Rev. 


J. H. LUPTON, M.A. 
ST. AUGUSTINE. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 


B.A., Author of ‘St. Jerome,” “Turning Points of 
English and General Church History,” &c. 


LEO the GREAT. By the Rev. Charles 


GORE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
“It is a very usefal book on a period little studied, and yet most im- 
portant.”— Guardian. 


GREGORY nine GREAT. By the Rev. J. 
BARMBY 


ST. AMBROSE: : his Life, Time, and’Teach- 


ing. By the Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D. 
** The specimens of Ambrose given by Dr. Thornton are well selected and 
hig narrative most readable.”—Nonconformist. 


ST. BASIL the GREAT, By the Rev.. 


RICHARD TRAVERS SMITH, Canon of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. 


**Mr. Smith has described the spiritual and mental character of the man, 
and appreciated his work with much ability.”—Spectator. 


ST. JEROME. By the Rev. Edward L. 
CUTTS, B.A. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. By the Rev. 
H. S. HOLLAND. 


** We heartily recommend the entire series, and particularly this volume, 
for perusal.”— Literary Churchman. 


THE DEFENDERS of the FAITH; or, the 


Christian Apologists of the Second and Third Centuries. 
By the Rev. F. WATSON, M. A. 





“The author gives his readers a and d view of the 
strugeie between Christianity and Paganism for’ the mastery of the civilised 
orld.” —Guardian. 


THE VENERABLE BEDE. By the Rev. 
G. F. BROWNE. 
**Mr. Browne has written an interesting account of a man to whom we 
are indebted for much of our knowledge of early English histo 


*,* Others in preparation, 7” 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 
HOPS and HOP-PICKERS. By the Rev. 


J. Y. STRATTON, With several Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 


A SIX MONTHS’ FRIEND. By Helen 
SHIPTON, Author of ‘‘Christopher.’”? With several 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 

LIFE and WORK among the NAVVIES. 


By the Rev. D. W. BARRETT, M.A., Vicar of Nassing- 
ton. With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 1s. » «* Others in preparation. 


PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


‘all Gazette. 





of the 


With about 150 Illustrations. 
Rev. H. H. BISHOP. Royal 4to, 


OPTICS without MATHEMATICS. By the | 
Rev. T. W. WEBB, M.A., F.R.A.S., Probendary of 
Hereford Cathedral. With’ Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


BLUE and RED; or, the Discontented | 


Lobster. By J. H. EWING. With Illustrations by 
André, printed in Colours. 
glazed, 3s. 6d. 


JACKANAPES: a Story for Young People. 


By J. H. EWING. With Thirteen Drawings, by R. 
Caldecott, Esq. Paper boards, 1s. 








43, 


Ornamental paper boards, | 


A SERIES of VERSE BOOKS for CHIL- 
REN. By J. H. EWING, Author of “Brothers o 
eee &e. {unetrased by André, Small 4to, ornament 


paper binding, each 1s. 
A Sweet Little Dear Three Little Nest Birds. 
Our Garden. A yt 8 Children. 
Master Fritz. The Doll’s Wash. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE, 

[The object of this Series of Books is to teach Science by 
Biographies of Men eminent in their own Departments of 
Science whose several labours have, in the progress of 
time, advanced it to its present level. | 

NEW VOLUME. | . 

CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, Esq., 

F.R.S.E., Caius College, Cambridge. With several 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
The following Volumes have been already published :—- 


BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEO- 


LOGISTS. By Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN, 
F.R.8. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
“This should be a useful book for beginners.’ — Morning J’ost. 


| ASTRONOMERS. By E. J.C. Morton, B.A., 


Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown avo, 
| with Diagrams, cloth boards, 4s, 
| 





“*Mr. Morton's book is highly interesting.’ —Saturday Review. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. each, 


‘BUDDHISM. New Edition, Revised 


throughout, Being a Sketch of the Lite ‘and Teaching 
of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAV IDs, 
of the Middle Temple. With Map. 

(See Notice in the Guardian, Dec. 6, 1882, 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By 
ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, of the British Museum, With 


“We wish it were possible to devote further space to a consideration of 
this admirable work.”— 4 thenaewm. 


CORAN (THE): its Composition and Teach- 


ing, and the Testimony it bears - say? may Scriptures. 

By Sir WILLIAM MUTR, K.C.S 

**Goes very exhaustively into the positi 
faith of the Moslems.”—Standard. 


HINDUISM. By Monier Williams, M.A., 
D.C.L., &c. With Map. 


** We can point to the care with which # vast mass of [most strange and 
unfamiliar knowledge has been sifted.” —Times, 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. 
STOBART, B.A. With Map. 
“* The Christian Knowledge Society has, therefere, done wisely to furnish 
a true and precise account of those non-Christian religious systems.” 


Tttustrated London News. 
The following are in preparation :— 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. By Rev. S. Beal. 
JUDAISM. By Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 


ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 
ASSYRIA, from the Earliest Times to the 

ne late GEORGE SMITH, Esq., 
BABYLONIA, THE HISTORY of. By the 


late GEORGE SMITH, eo ., of the British Museum. 
Edited by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 


EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. 
|" By 8. BIRCH, LL.D., 


** The volumes embody the oS obtained from the decipher- 
ment of the native records.”’"— dcademy. 


GREEK CITIES and ISLANDS of ASIA 
MINOR. By W.S. W. VAUX, M.A., F.& 
} “ We do not know any one book where all the cen ll here labori- 
ously brought together is to be found.”—Literary Churchman. 


PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the 


1 Arab Conquest. By W. 8S. W. VAUX, M.A.,, F.8.8. 


“ It is clear, concise, and picturesque.” — Athenaeum. 


ake teachi 





sg of the rule of 








| SINAI, from the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty 


to the Present Time. By HY. SPENCER PALMER, 

| Major R.E., F.R.A.S. 
* Furnishes a most satisfuctory account of the Peninsula of Sinai.” 
Athenaeum. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 


26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, S.W.; anv 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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PAGE 


Tux Corpus Porticum Borgate, by C. I. Error . - 291 
Literary LApiEs or THE Past, by J. A. BLAIKIE . - 292 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Opps AND Enps, by R. C. 
BRowne . e e . . . . ° . . 
JurreRtgEs’s Story or My Heat, by J. PURVES . . 204 
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A Transtation: “Cowrer’s ‘Hark, My Sovt,’ 1N 

Riuine Latin,” by Prof. Hates. . ° a 


Seiectep Forziegn Books . ° ° e . . 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

Jade Implements found in Switzerland, by Hodder 
M. Westropp; Jron in Early Greece, by Walter 
Leaf ; ** Fields” and “ Closes,” by G. H. White .300-1 

APProrinTMENTS FoR Next WEEK . ° e ° - 301 
PaGr’s AND PatmeEr’s Horace, by Prof. Netruzsuir . 301 
CorRESPONDENCE :— 

The Colours of the Winds, by Prof. Max Miiller; The 

winea Numerals, by H. 





Ga, by H. Bradley ; New 
er te ee ee 
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CorrEsPonD' NCE :— 
The ‘Apollo and Marsyas”’ and the * Venice 
Sketch Book,” U., by H. Wallis . « « 
Norus on Ant AND AROHAEOLOGXY. . «. «© « 306 
, eS eae aes 
CrystaL Pantack anp Ricuter Concerts, by J. 8. 
SHEDLOCK s + aS we of «@  & on 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Wanted, 


te commence work in JANUARY, 1834, a SCIENCE MASTER, to 
tesch a « superintend the teaching of CHEMISTRY and HEAT. Com- 
mencing salary £500 per annum.—Testimonials, which must show that ihe 
Condid te, besides a tuorougu knowledge of these subjects, possesses also 
strong disciplinary and ‘ising powers, are to be sent, before NUVEM- 
BEK 187, to the Rev. H, KYNASTON, D.D,, The College, Cheltenham. 








A LADY wishes to Recommend a Ger- 


man Lady, of whom she cannot speak too highly, aged 28, who 
speaks Englieh fl ently, as COMPANION toa LADY or YOUNG GIRLS.— 
Apply to Mrs. BENECKK, Cleveland Lodge, Dorking. 


ron BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
aes B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 

uineas. 








LASSICAL LECTURER and TUTOR 


WANTED at ORMOND COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY.— 

A Graduate with First-class Honours, Salary, £500 a-year, with rooms 

and passag ney.—Further particulars, apply to Kev. 

Dr. DYKES, 49, Gordon-square, London, W.C, ; J. E. SANDYS, Esq., M.A., 

= College, Cambridge ; J. E.C. MUNRO, Esq., LL.B., Owens College, 
chester. 








and ANATOMY, on MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, 11.30 A.M.—12,45 
P.M., beginning trom NOVEMBEK 12TH. Tickets for Course of Ten Lec- 
tures, Two Guiveas ; for Single Lecture, Five Shillings.—Apply to Sister 
AIMEE, 64, Tnistle-grove (near The Boltons), Gloucester-road Station, 8.W. 


HAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, STRAT- 


Pe FORD-ON-AVON.—The Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
i fs are now pleted. The Council will glad to receive dona- 
tious of Books suitable for a Dramatic Library. and particularly of first 
editions of Old and Modern VPiays, Also of Pictures of Shakespearean 
subjects and Portraits of Actors.—Address C. LOWNDES, Secretary. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors, Transfer 
of Literary Property carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest ref . C 1 ree.—1, Pat » EC, 


URNISHED APARTMENTS 
WANTED, in or near the UPPER END of KING HENRY’S ROAD. 
Permanency. References exchanyed,--Full particulars to A. B. C., Mr. 
Lines’ Library, 79, Fairfax-road, N.W. 




















RTISTS’ STUDIOS to LET.—Kensing- 
ton Court-place (adjoining the New Estate).—One with good NORTH 
LIGH; others, smalier, With or without Chambers and Service. Rents 


moderate.—Apply to the Architects, Messrs, BARKER & ROSCOE, 191, 
hari Court-:oad ; or at the Studios. 


rPASSIES.—To COLLECTORS.—The Rev. 


J. E. VERNON (great-nephew of the late W. Tassic) has some 
CAMEOS and INTAGLIOS, &e., to DISPOSE OF.—For particulars and 
prices apply to him at 8, Arlington-villas, Clifton. 


GRAND PICTURE by LANFRANC 


(born 1581), Subject, S. GHEGURY. £500,— . J. E. 
VERNON. eo chore, jec IHKEG £5 Apply to Rev, J. E 


19™ CENTURY ART SOCIETY. 





The CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES.—The INAUGURAL EX4IBITION 
of Oil Paintings, Water-Coloucs, &c., will OPEN to the Public on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 5rul.—9, Conduit-strect, Bond-street. 

FREEMAN & MARRIOTT, Secs. 





THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 


Instantaneous Memory! 
Art of Never Forgetting! 
Discontinuity Cured! 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


WHOLLY UNLIKE MNEMONICS. 
Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 


(+ MEMORY and DISCONTINUITY. 
PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 











DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Editor of ‘* Health,” says —* His 
System is Physiclogical and Scientific in the Highest % 

B. MENARS, Major, Retired List, Indian Army, says :—‘* The danger in 
your System [me judice] lies in ‘Mental Voracity.’ Facts are so easily 
learned by it that there is danger of being tempted to take a fresh meal 
before the last one has been digested and assimilated. 


PROF. A. LOISETTE 
37, New Oxford Street, London. 





Gr". COLLEGE, LONDON (for 


LADIES), 43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 


COURSES of FIVE WEEKLY LECTURES will be given on *‘ DANTE,” 
at 3 P.M. on TUESDAYS, beginning NOVEMBEK 6TH, by the Rev. JOHN 
CONGREVE; and on ** WORUSWORTH,” at 4 P.M. on FRIDAYS, be- 
ginning NOVEMBEK 16TH, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, 

Fee for the Course, 10s. 6d, Syllabuses of the Lectures may be obtained 
of the SECRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS. The 
Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds 
of the Fees of Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not to fall 
short of £400 per annum. The Professor will be required to commence his 
duties on JANUARY 7TH, 1884.—Appiicati with testi ials,to be 
forwarded to the KEGISTRAR on or before DECEMBER Isr. 


(OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


BERKELEY FELLOWSHIP. 

The COUNCIL propose to Appvint to a FELLOWSHIP of the VALUE of 
£luu for ONE YEAR, but renewable for a SsCOND and THIRD YEAR, in 
one of the following Subjects :—Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, 
Physics, Engineering, Biology, Chemistry. 

The Appomtment will made after ¢ 


Evidence ished by the App 
Further particulars may be obtained on Application to Dr. GREENWOOD, 
Principal of the College.—Applications to be sent to the Registrar on or 


before 128H NOVEMBER, 
i sisi 
CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘Vhis College has been founded, under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE 
OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Ch llor of the Uni ity, to enable Junior 
d , especially those i ded for the Legal, Medical, and Teaching 
Professi for Engi ing, and fur Business, to obtain a University 
Education economically and under special supervision. 
The usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 


at 19, 
The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), inition. and University Fees, are £84 per annum, 
. For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam- 
ridge. 


ONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL for NURSES, WHITECHAPEL, E, 











id tion of Di tary 




















The NURSING LECTURES are given every WEDNESDAY, at 8 P.M. 

The FIRST COURSE, on the GENERAL DETAILS of NURSING, by 
Miss LUCKES, Matron to the Hospital, commenced in August. 

SECOND COURSE, on ELEMENTARY ANATOMY and SURGICAL 
NURSING, by FREDERICK TREVES, Esq., F.1.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to the Hospital, commencing NOVEMBER 7, 1883. 

THIRD COURSE, on ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY and MEDICAL 
NURSING, by A. ERNEST SANSOM, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to 
the Hospital, commencing in MARCH, 1884, 

A limited number of Ladies admitted on payment of Half-a-Guinea for 
each Course. Apply to the MATRON, 

‘ eon A. H, HAGGARD, Secretary. _ 


QGTATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


**NEWMARCH MEMORIAL ESSAY.” 

The SUM of £100 has been PLACED at the DISPOSAL of the COUNCIL 
of the Statistical Society, by Mr. H. D. IN, for an ESSAY in MEMORY 
of the late Mr. WM. NEWMARCH, F.R.S., “On the Extent to which 
Recent Legislati is in A d with, or Deviates from, the True 
Principles of Economic Science ; and showing the Permanent Effects 
which maybe expected to arise from such Legislation.” 

The Council accordiugly invite PUBLIC COMPETITION for the PRIZE 
above mentioned. 

Essays must be sent in on or before the 1st of MAY, 1884, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, 
at the Office of the Society, King’s College Entrance, Strand, London, W.C. 











Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 240, cloth, price 5s, 


LUTHER VINDICATED._ By 


CHARLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 
London ; BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


TAADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1884.— 
4 Circulation over 140,009. Contains Weather Predictions ; Voice of 
the Stars ; Horoscope of Gambetta ; &c. Zadkiel foretold the Ischia Earth. 
quake, Price 6d. 
London : Cousins & Co., 3, York-street, Covent-garden. 


THE VOICE OF INDIA: 


A Monthly Magazine, published in Bombay, gives a carefully selected 
Compendium of ali that is most valuable in the Native Journal. throughout 
India, thereby bringing before the British Public the Real Thoughts and 
True Wishes of the Indian Peoples. £1 per annum, post-paid. 

London Agency: 14, Cockspur-street, Charing-crose. 





A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Ist. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. Printed on the paper of the Book itself, mounting not 


required. 

8rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the Learned Societies; also by many of the leading 
iy ane the Works 

mongst orks recently done, or at present in th 

ress, may be cited: Lady eS «Tahiti ;” Professor 

ardner’s “The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall's 
“Pedigree of the Devil “ss Audsley’s ‘‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;” Lockyer’s “Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
a Survey of India;’’ *‘ Samuel Palmer: a 

emoir.”’ 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristicisepia drawings.’ 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Srrzzt, Lonpor, W.C. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

















Reproduced in Facsimile by the Au Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev, STO! RD BROOKE, M.A. Publishing 
in 3 vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four Guineas 
per vol. Volume the First now ready. 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s. 6d, 
on application. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
Publishers { HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., London and Manchester. 
“HE THIN RED LINE.” 
By ROBERT GIBB, R.8.A. 
NOW ON VIEW at WILSON’S FINE ART GALLERY, EDINBURGH. 

Photogravures of this National Picture by Goupil published by ARCHI- 

BALD KAMSDEN, 9, Argyll-street, Regent-street, London. 
Just published. 

HE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS of 
WILLIAM BURGES, A.R.A, Edited by R. P. PULLAN, F.R.I-B.A. 
Seventy-five Lithographic Plates. Price £1, SIUDIES in ARCHI- 
TECTURAL STYLE, By R. P. PULLAN, N six Plates. Price £1.— 
Copies sent, carriage paid, on receipt of remittance to K. P. PULLAN, 15, 

Buckingham-street, Strand. 

Strongly bound, price 21s. 

Hew to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, much Enlarged, 


with 100 Plates and 536 pages of Letterpress, is now ready. 
London: HARRISON, Pall-mall. 


London LIBRARY. 


12, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 





PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., A Tennyson, Esq. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


This Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
io various Languag Subscripti £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, 
and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room ore from Ten to Half-past 
Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s, ; to Members, 12s, (1875-80), 
price 58.; to b 4s. Prosp licati 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books; 
OR 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


This Catalogue contains the Surplus Copies of more 
than One Thousand Recent Books of General Interest, at 
the lowest current prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
30 10 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


281, Recent Srnezr, & 2, Kine Sr., OHEAPSIDE. 
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NEW SEASON PRESENTATION BOOK. 


GRAY’S ELEGY 


Written in a Country Churchyard. 


“ARTIST’S EDITION.”’ 
Imp. 8vo, choicely Illustrated, 10s. 6d., cloth elegant. 





“This charming volume is a genuine artistic tribute to 
the English poet by a party of our American Cousins, 
whose pencils have given some lovely touches to the scenes 
suggested by the familiar lines.”’—Publishers’ Circular. 

“The designs faithfully interpret the text, and altogether 
the book is a gem.”’— Bookseller. 

“All the engraving is good, and some marvellously 
good,’’—Academy. 


Loxpow: JOHN SLARK, Bussy Pracz, Campen Roan. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 











No, IIl., NOVEMBER, now ready, price Sixpence. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


“It is undoubtedly the best of sixpenny illustrated 
magazines.” — Athenaeum. 
“A very excellent return for sixpence. . . . There 
has never been seen anything like it for the es 
orld. 
“People are accustomed to expect a good deal for six- 
pence, but this should satisfy the most exrigeant.” 
Standard. 
“Tt marks an epoch in the history of periodicals. It 
offers to the million a combination of the best in art and 
literature.”’—Journal of Education. 
“Tt is wonderfully cheap and.it is good. . .. 
respects most excellent.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


CONTENTS. 

R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A.—The Miller’s Court- 
SHIP. Engraved byO.LACOUR. See _ ; 

The English Illustrated Magazine. 


In the Fens. With Illustrations by R. W. 





In all 








_MACBETH, A.R.A. See ia 
The English Illustrated Magazine. 


Austin Dobson.—The Banqueting House and 
OLD WHITEHALL. With Illustrations. See _ 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 
Bernard H. Becker.—Brass Work at Birm- 


INGHAM. With Illustrations. See 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 
J. H. Shorthouse.—The Little Schoolmaster 


MARK: a Spiritual Romance. See 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


T.H. Huxley, P.R.S.—Oysters and the Oyster 
__ QUESTION. (Concluded.) With Illustration. Sce 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


Charlotte M. Yonge.—The Armourer’s Pren- 
TICES. Chaps. IIl.,IV. See 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


No, IL., NOVEMBER, now ready, price Sixpence. 
Lonpow: MACMILLAN & CO., Beprorp Srerzer. 


KNOWLEDGE: an Ilustrated Magazine 


of Science, Art, and Literature. Price 2d. Weekly. Edited by 
RICHARD A, PROCTOR. Articles are now appesring - Serial Form 
ty GRANT ALLEN, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, EDWARD CLODD, H. J. 
LACK, W. M. WILLIAMS, THOMAS FUSTER, K. A. PROCTOR, &e. 


\f 
KX NOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES.— 
Cheap Re-Issue of Mr. Proctor’s Works. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 6s. 
1, BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. 2. SCIENCE BYWAYS. 
3. The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 
Just published, Reprints from Knowledge, by the above Writers, 
4. NATURE STUDIES, 5, LEISURE STUDIES. 
Imp. 8vo, with Twelve Maps of the Heavens, 5s, 
6, The STARS ia their SEASONS. Second Edition, By R, A. PROCTOR 


KX NOWLEDGE, every FRIDAY, price 22d. ; 
A aan Post-free, 10s. 10d. Also in Monthly Parts. 
low ready, Part XXIV., OCTOBER, 1483, 10d. ; Is. 1d. 
Just ready, Vol. IL., JANUARY to JUNE, bess 7e 6a. 
{London : WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
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Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 30s.; or bound in half- 
russia, 36s. 


VOL. XVI. (MEN—MOS) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EDITED BY 


Prof. THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D., 


AND 


Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
MENCIUS. Prof. JAMES LeGGe, LL.D. 
MENDELSSOHN, W. 8. Rockstro. 
MENSURATI ON. Prof. Wo. IpcMuson, 
MERCURY. Prof. DiTTMaR and Dr. D. J. LEECH. 
MERGANSER,. Prof. ALFRED NEWTON. 
MERIMEE, GE0, SAINTSBURY. 
MESSIAH. Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D, 
METALLURGY. Prof. DITTMAR. 
METALS, Prof. DITTMAR. 
METAL-WORK, J.H. MIDDLETON. 
METAPHYSIC. Prof. E. Catrrp LL.D. 
METASTASIO, J. A. SYMONDs. 
METEOR. Prof. HUBzRT A. NewTon, LL.D, 
METEOROLOGY. <A, BUCHAN and Prof. BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D. 
METHYL. Prof. Dittmar. 
METTERNICH. C. ALAN FYFFE. 
MEXICO, E. B. TYtor, D.C.L., LU.D., and Prof. A. H. KEANE. 
MICAH. Prof. W. KOBERTSO SMITH. 
MICHELANGELO. Prof. SIDNEY COLVIN, 
MICHELET. Gro SAINTSBURY. 
MICROMETER. Dav GILL, LL.D. 
MICROSCOPE. Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, C.B. 
MIDDLESEX. H. B. WHEATLEY. 
MIDRASH. 8. M. SCHILLER-fZINESsY. 
MILK, Prof. J. G. M*KENDRICK, LL.D., and JAMES PATON. 
MILL, JAMES, ALEXANDER Baln, LL.D. 
MILL, JOHN STUART. Prof. WM. Minto. 
MILLER, HUGH. PererR Bayne, LL.D. 
MILLET, J. F. Mrs. E. F. 8. PATTISON. 
MILMAN. RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
MILTON, Prof. DAvip Masson, LL.D. 
MINERALOGY. Prof. M. F. HEDDLE. 


——- WATERS. Dr, JOHN MACPHERSON and Prof ALBERT h. 
KEDS. 


MINIATURE. E, MAUNDE THOMPSON. 
MINING. C. LE Neve Foster, D.Sc. 
MINK. Prof. W. H. FLower, LL.D. 
MINSTREL. Prof. Minto, 
MINT. W. C, ROBERTS and R, A. HILy, 
MIRABEAU. H. MORSE STEPHENS, 
MISHNAH. 8, M. SCHILLER-£ziNESsY. 
MISSAL, Rev. J. SUTHERLAND BLACK. 
MISSIONS. Rev. G. F, MACLEAR, D.D. 
MITE. A. D. MICHAEL, 
MITSCHERLICH,. Prof. A. Crum Browy. 
MOAB. Prof. J, WELLUAUSEN. 
MOHAMMEDANISM— 
MOHAMMED. Prof. WELLHAUSEN. 
EASTERN CALIPHATE, Prof, STamsatas GUYARD. 
KORAN. Prof. NéLDEKE, 
MOLE. Dr. G. E. DoBsor, 
MOLECULE. Rev. H. W. WatTsos, 3. H. BurBuRY, and [rof. 
A. CruM BRowN. 
MOLIERE. ANDREW LANG 
MOLLUSCA. Prof. E. RAY LANKES72R, 
MONACHISM. Rev. R. F. LitTLepane, LL,D., D.C.L. 
MONEY. Prof. C. F. BASTABLE. 
MONGE. Prof. ARTHUR CAYLEY, LL.D. 
MONGOLS. Prof. R. K. DOUGLAS and Prof. B. J¥za. 
MONK. OSMUND AIRY. 
MONSTER. Dr. CHARLES CREIGHTON. 
MONTAIGNE, G. SAINTSBURY, 
MONTESQUIEU. G. SAINTSBURY. 
MONTREAL, Prof. D. WiLson, LL.D. 
MONTROSE. 8. R. GARDINER. 
MOON. Prof, SIMON Newcomen. 
MOORE, SIR JOHN, H. M. STergEns. 
MOORE, THOMAS. Prof. Minto. 
MOOR-HEN. Prof. A. NEWTON, 
MORE, THOMAS, Rev. MakK PATTISON 
MORGAGNI, Dr. CHARLES CREIGHTON. 
MORMONS. Prof JOHN FRASER. 
MORPHOLOGY. P. Greppes. 
MOSAIC, J. H. MippLETon. 
MOSCOW. P. A. KRopoTKINF. 
MOSES. Prof, WELLHAUSEN. 
MOSQUE. J. H. MIppLEToW. 
MOSQUITO. K. M‘*LACHLAN, 





Evinsurcu: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK: 





Messrs, Longmans’ Publications, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER. Price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. Cha IV. 


ps. I.—IV. 
AN OPENING for the UNEMPLOYED in IRELAND. By CHARLES G. 


LAND. 
THE WILTSHIRE LABOURER. Ry RICHARD JErrentrs. 


LOVE at FIRST SIGHT. By the AUTHOR of ** Mrs. JERNINGHAM'S 
JOURNAL.” 


J NAL. 
THE CHILDREN of the MIST. By E. LENNOX PEEL, 
THE RELATION of DARWINISM to other HRANCHES of SCIENCE. 
v RK. 8. BALL, Astronomer-Royal of Ireland, 
VOX CLAMANTI*, By W. A. ®1M. 
THE FOUNDERING of the “FORTUNA.” By J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
“SIR HILARY’S PRAYER.” By Miss Lyp1a E, Becker. 
AT the DOCKS : an Appeal. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages 


from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547—1578. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, 
Bart. With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of 
Armour, Weapous of War, Costumes, &c., from 
Authentic Contemporary Sources. 2 vols., royal 
8vo, 42s. 


*,* The Folio Edition is now out of print. 


LUTHER, a short BIOGRAPHY, reprinted 
by permission from the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 


THE LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 
JULIUS KOESTLIN. Translated from the German. 
With Four Facsimiles in Lithography and about Ninety 
Tllustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic Sources, 
Large crown 8vo, 16s. [On Wednesday next. 





No. XIII. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 
MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 


M.A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Warburtonian Lecturer at 


Lincoln’s Inn, 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM in 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction, by SARAH F. ALLEYN#, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY of my HEART: my Autobio- 
graphy. By RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author of “The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

* A singular and, in some respects, remarkable work.” 
Derby Mercury. 

FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 
GRANT ALLEN. With Fifty Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the UNIVERSITY of 
EDINBURGH during its FIRST THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D., 
D.C.L., &c. 2 vols., 8vo, with Illustrations, 36s. 

[In November. 


SCRAPS; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 
from Memories of my Earlicr Days. By LORD SAL- 
TOUN. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s, 

[On Wednesday next. 

HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, or 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. By WHITWORTH 
PORTER, Major-General Royal Engineers. Revised 


Edition, with Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Acces- 
sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL.D. Cabinet 
Edition. In course of publication monthly, to be com- 
pleted in 10 vols., 6s. each. (Vol. II. on Dec. 1. 

JAMES MILL: a Biography. By ALEx- 
ANDER BAIN, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL: a Criticism, with 
Personal Recollections. By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da 
Viaci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Diirer. 
By LADY EASTLAKE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s, 

COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING: a 
Manual of Domestic Economy for Large and Small 


Families. By Mrs. HENRY REEVE. Fourth Edition, 
Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHOM NATURE LEADETH. By G. 


NOEL HATTON. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
THICKER than WATER. By James Payn, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. Reprinted from 
**Longman’s Magazine.” 3 vols., 21s. 


IN the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer 
HARTE, Author of “* The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &c. 


Reprinted from “ Longman’s Magazine.’ 1 vol., 25.5 
boards; or 2s, 6d., cloth. [This Work is Copyright. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


MADAME CAMPA) 


‘ BY N. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTIONETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Courts of Lovis XIV., XV., and XVI. 
JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, 
First Lady in Waiting to the Queen. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with Additional Notes. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, embellished with Sixteen 
fine Illustrations on Steel. 


BY LADY JACKSON 


THE COURT of the TUILERIES 
from the RESTORATION to the FLIGHT of 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. By CATHERINE CHAR- 
LOTTE, LADY JACKSON, Author of ‘Old Paris,” 
&e. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 24s., with Portraits. 


BY C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


SAVAGE SVANETIA; or, Travels 


in the Heart of the Caucasus. By CLIVE PHIL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY, F.R.G.S., Author of “Sport in 
the Crimea,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Four- 
teen Illustrations engraved by George Pearson. 


BY MRS. KEMBLE. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of 


ae ANNE (FANNY) KEMBLE. In 
vol. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD, and 


other Social Papers. By ELIZA LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. In 2 vols., 


demy 8vo. 
BY A. E. T. WATSON. 


RACECOURSEand COVERT-SIDE. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. In demy 8vo, with 
ustrations by John Sturgess. 
BY CAPTAIN CONDER. 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of 


Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882. By CLAUD 
GNIER CONDER, R.E. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 


DITED BY DR. ABBOTT. 


E 
THE HISTORY ofGREECE. From 
the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, by 
S.F. ALLEYNE. Indemy 8svo. (Uniform in size 
with “ The History of Antiquity.”’) 

Professor Duncker’s ‘ History of Greece” gives an 
account of Hellas and its civilisation trom the earliest 
times down to the overthrow of the Persians at Salamis 
and Plataea. 

Vol. I.—I. THE GREEKS in the EARUIEST AGE. 
II. THEIR CONQUESTS and MIGRATIONS. 


BY CHARLES W. WOOD 


THE CRUISE of the RESERVE 
SQUADRON, 1882. By CHARLES W. WOOD, 
Author of “ Through Holland.” In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, with Sixty-one Illustrations. 


BY MISS MITFORD 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from my Favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD. A New Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 6s. 


BY A. A. WATTS. ? 

ALARIC WATTS: the Narrative 

of his Life. By his Son, ALARIC A. WATTS. In 
demy 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “DARTMOOR DAYS.” 


A MEMOIR of the LATE REV. 


JOHN RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. 
the AUTHOR ot ‘“ WOLF-HUNTING in BRIT- 
TANY,” &c. A New and Revised Edition, brought 
down to date. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By A FORMER MEMBER of the 
COUNCIL of the INCORPORATED LAW SO- 


CIETY. In1 vol., large crown 8vo, 9s. { Ready. 
BY J. H. SKENE. 
LORD STRATFORD in the 


CRIMEA : being Personal Reminiscences of the 
Campaign when Attached to the Suite of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. By JAMES HENRY 
SKENE, Author of “The Frontier Lands of the 
Christian and the Turk.” 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12s. 
Ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


THE HISTORY OF THE YEAR. 


Eminently readable.”’—TiMEs. 


New Bovks for the Season 


THE FORGING of the ANCHOR: a Poem 


CHOICE POEMS by H.W. LONGFELLOW. 


SOME MODERN ARTISTS and their 
SUNLIGHT and SHADE. With Exquisite 


Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

ENERGY in NATURE. By Wm. Lant 
CARPENTER, B.A., B.Sc. With Eighty Ilustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 


VIGNETTES from INVISIBLE LIFE. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


A Complete Narrative of the EVENTS of 
the IMMEDIATE PAST, Full, Popular, and 
Accurate. (Oct, 1, 1882—Sept. 30, 1883.) 


“* 4 complete narrative of the chief events of the year. 





PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY. - 


AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 





by Sir SAMUEL FERGUSON. With Twenty 
Original Illustrations by the First Artists, executed 
in the Highest Style of Art. 5s. 


Illustrated from Paintings by his Son, ERNEsT W. 
LONGFELLOW. 6s. 


WORK. With Illustrations and Portraits. 12s. 6d. 


By JOHN BADCOCK. With numerous Illustra- 


tions. 3s. 6d. 
INDIA: the Land and the People. By Sir 


JAMES CAIRD, K.C.B., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. With 1,200 


Original Illustrations. 6 vols., 45s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE.—The BRITISH 
a With Steel Plates and Wood-engravings. 


FARRAR’S “LIFE of CHRIST.” Bijou 
Edition. 5 vols., in Cloth Box, 10s. 6d. 
FARRAR’S “ST. PAUL.” Illustrated 


Edition. With 300 Authentic Engravings. 21s. 


THE BOOK of HEALTH. By Eminent 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 2is. 


OUR HOMES and HOW to MAKE them 
HEALTHY. By the BEST AUTHORITIES. 15s. 


CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPAEDIA. 


Complete in 1 vol., 15s. 


GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS. 


2 vols., with about 400 Illustrations, 18s. 


ENGLISH POETESSES. By Eric S. 
ROBERTSON, M.A. 5s. 


LIFE and TIMES of JOHN BRIGHT. 
By W. ROBERTSON. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN JOHN 
SMITH. By JOHN ASHTON. With Facsimile 
Illustrations. 5s. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis 
STEVENSON. is. 


BO-PEEP VOLUME. With Pictures on 


nearly every page. 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


With several Hundred Pictures. 3s. 6d. 
DAISY DIMPLE’S SCRAP-BOOK. With 
about 1,000 Pictures. 5s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lm7zp, 
LupeGate Hitt, Lonpon. 





Now ready, price 1s.; or cloth, 2s. 


By Prof. JULIUS KOESTLIN. 
With Portrait. 


MARTIN LUTHER THE REFORMER. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS, NOW READY. 





DORE’S LAST GREAT WORK. 


THE RAVEN. 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
With a Comment on the Poem by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


The Volume contains Twenty-six Full-page Engravings 
on Wood in the finest style of the Art, printed on imperial 
folio paper, and bound in cloth extra, price Three Guineas, 





THE LAWS CONCERNING PUBLIC 
HEALTH. Including the various Sanitary Acts passed 
in the Session 1883, and the Circulars issued by Her 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council and the 
Local Government Board. Edited by WM. ROBERT 
SMITH, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.S. Edin.; Sanitary Science 
Certificate, Univ. Camb.; Fellow of the Sanitary Insti. 
tute of Great Britain; Fellow of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, London ; Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, London; Member of the Epidemiological So. 
ciety ; he yy ee Delancey Fever Hospital, 
Cheltenham, &c. Revised by AN EMINENT COUNSEL. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Riverside Shake- 
SPEARE. Edited by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 3 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 36s, A Large-paper 
Edition has also been printed, of which only a few 
copies are for sale. 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 63s. 

Vol. I. contains the COMEDIES. 

Vol. *, a the HISTORICAL PLAYS and 


MS. 
Vol. III. contains the TRAGEDIES. 
THE NEW NOVEL, now ready at all the Libraries. 


A TOURIST IDYL; MILLY and the Q.C.; 


IN MONOTONE :. a Novelette Without a Hero; &c. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
OUR DOMESTIC BIRDS: a Practical 


Poultry-Book for England and New Zealand. By 
ALFRED SAUNDERS, an Englishman, many years 
resident in New Zealand. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK 
OF THE GROSVENOR,” 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


A SEA QUEEN. By W. Clark Russell. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The Daily Telegroph says :—‘‘ Mr. Clark Russell lets the heroine of his 
latest novel, ‘A Sea Queen,’ speak for herself, and a charming tale she 
has to tell us of the sea and its brave and hardy sailors and infinitely 
varying aspects. . . . *A Sea Queen’ lacks none of that vigour and force 
which have made *The Wreck of the ‘*Grosvenor”’ and ‘A Sailor's 

h *h hold h a kindly feeling is entertained for 





*poor Jack’ and his hard life afloat. . . . Every page of this new book 
is fresh and charming, full of fine thought and abundant observation, and 
we cannot give it higher praise than to say it is worthy of a place beside 
the capital sea stories from the same source which have preceded it.” 


LIFE of WHITTIER. By R. A. Under- 


WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to 
IRELAND: being a Short History of the Remedial 
Measures passed by the British Parliament for Ireland 
between the Years 1831 and 1881. By R. BARRY 
O’BRIEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law; 
Author of ‘‘The Parliamentary History of the Irish 
Land Question.’”? Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

(Vol. II., completing the Work, in preparation. 


THE GREEN RAY. By Jules Verne. 
Translated from the French by MARY pg HAUTE- 
VILLE. With Forty-four Graphic Illustrations. Small 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s, ; gilt edges, 6s. 

** Translated into excellent English. . . . Altogether this is more 


particularly English iu tone than avy other of M. Verne’s stories,” 
Daily News. 


“It is very vivacious.”— Academy. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 
RIGHT HON. EARL DUFFERIN, K.C.B. 
“ : 
OUR SCEPTRED ISLE” and its WORLD- 
WIDE EMPIRE. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


ROMANTIC STORIES of the LEGAL 


PROFESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A 
New Edition. With 138 Original Woodcuts by Browne. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
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LITERATURE. 


Corpus Poeticum Boreale: the Poetry of 
the Old Northern Tongue, from the Earliest 
Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, 
Classified, and Translated, with Introduc- 
tion, Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbrand 
Vigfusson and F. York Powell. In 2 vols. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


No more splendid gift has ever been laid 
before the lovers of Northern literature than 
this treasury of the ancient poetry of Scan- 
dinavia. Here we find collected for the first 
time, with a purified and intelligible text, 
and with exact and luminous commentaries, 
the scanty remains of primaeval Teutonic 
mythology, the half-Christianised legends of 
the All-Father and Balder the Fair, the 
Sybilline visions of Creation and Judg- 
ment, and the courtly poems in which the 
Icelandic bards extolled or lamented the 
kings whose descent they traced from the 
deities of war, harvest, and sunshine. The 
importance of the matter appears more clearly 
when we reflect that the men who first sung 
these songs were of our own blood—“ their 
speech is in our mouths, and their law in our 
courts.” The translator reminds us that 
his principal hope has been to induce English 
and Americans to look back into that heroic 
age, “ to turn to the rock from which we are 
hewn,” and to get some knowledge, though 
only at second-hand, ‘‘of its glories and 
greatness, of its highest creations and deepest 
thoughts.” Let us hope that his example 
will soon be followed in our own country, 
and that some new Grimm or Kemble may 
gather in a store-house like this the scattered 
fragments of our oldest English literature. 

It has long been an open secret that the 
story of the twelve heavenly palaces and of 
the green world of Valhalla, “ where the great 
gods were gathered together and the tables 
were piled for the feast,” is a late inven- 
tion, owing much to the fancies of Irish 
minstrels and to the organisation of the 
Empire as restored by Charlemagne. Here, 
however, for the first time we have a clear 
explanation of the matter and a collection of 
well-selected evidence, enabling us to ascribe 
the foundation of the Religion of War, with 
its paradise of fighting and feasting, to the 
sea-rovers who swarmed out of the Norwegian 
Bay to conquer the kingdoms of Western 
Europe. Even more interesting is the dis- 
cussion as to the origin of the wild and 
mournful * Volo-Spa,” the Sibyl-song which 
has often been regarded as the most archaic 
remnant of Teutonic antiquity. It is here 
presented to us as a record happily preserved 
to tell “how the new world of thought and 
lie looked to the Northern sage,” as the 


fiercer religion of Valhalla was the first effect 
of civilisation on the mind of the Northern 
pirate. The influence of Christianity is 
plainly to be discerned in the vision of the 
world-filling tree, of the first crime committed 
in the golden age, of the destruction of 
heaven and earth, “an axe-age a sword-age, 
and shields shall be cloven; a storm-age a 
wolf-age, ere the world sinks.”” Then Balder 
the Fair returns, and the earth rises again 
out of the deep. The unsown fields were to 
yield their spontaneous increase : the righteous 
were to dwell with Woden for ever in a hall 
brighter than the sun. The gods are shown 
to us meeting on “ Ith-plain,” talking of the 
mighty earth-serpent, and ‘‘ remembering the 
great decrees and the ancient mysteries.” It 
seems clear, upon the evidence which has now 
been collected, that these visions were the 
invention of Scandinavian settlers in some of 
their Western colonies in Ireland or the 
Hebrides ; what remains to be traced is the 
connexion of their strange language and 
fantastic imagery, not only with the Irish 
Celts, but also with the non-Aryan tribes that 
formed ‘‘ the prae-Celtic population of Great 
Britain.” The problem is very clearly stated 
in the work now under notice, and it will no 
doubt receive the attention of the Celtic 
scholars to whom an appeal has been made 
for its solution. | 

We should notice in connexion with these 
mystical prophecies the three scoffing poema, 
of almost Rabelaisian vigour, ascribed to “ an 
Aristophanes of the Western Islands,” who 
probably flourished at the close of the 
tenth century. The best known of these is 
the dramatic scene, in which the Mocking 
Spirit flouts his divine companions as they sit 
over their ale and compare their adventures 
and their weapons. The next is the lay of 
the passion of Frey for Gerda: “there are 
touches which remind one of Romeo and 
Juliet,’ but the bantering dialogue between 
the servants and the fair daughter of the 
giants is evidently the work of the same 
jovial heathen who composed the “ Flyting 
of Loki.” The third is the little drama of 
‘‘ Hoar-beard,” or Thor at the Ferry, remark- 
able chiefly for its sympathetic account of 
the bold exploits and violent delights of the 
buccaneers. 

By putting aside the passages in which an 
Irish influence has been detected, and also the 
later legends borrowed from the apocryphal 
martyrologies, the editor is enabled to furnish 
a clear and reasonable account of the most 
ancient beliefs and ritual customs of the 
Northmen. The result is of the greatest 
importance, because we have hardly any 
exact authorities for ascertaining the nature 
of the heathen Teutonic religions, It seems 
clear, however, that, though the nation or 
tribe might collectively worship the sky, the 
air, or the thunder, the most important cult 
was the worship of the dead at the family- 
grave. The editor concludes that the religion 
of the Scandinavians and other Teutonic races 
consisted in this household worship of the 
family spirits, who were afterwards de- 
graded into elves and fairies; and that they 
did not worship idols, “though they had 
temples of great fame and riches wherein 
the tribal sacrifices and feasts were held.” 





There is, indeed, “an honest, homely char- 





acter’’ in the old Northern religions, apart 
from the human sacrifices once deemed 
necessary for tue needs of the State, which 
is wholly inconsistent with the factitious 
creed of Valhalla, with its hues of rainbow 
and eclipse, its Armageddon and Doomaday, 
and its borrowed system of rewards and 
punishments. Those who are interested in 
the dim traditions of the earliest Aryan 
thought will find food for their minds here 
in the myth of the “long-legged lord of the 
ooze,” hatching the egg of the world, and in 
the Soma-legend or story of the adventures 
of Woden in stealing the mead of life for 
mankind. 

An interesting excursus is devoted to the 
history of the Northern Calendar ; and it is 
shown, by what appears to be conclusive 
evidence, that our ancestors used the five-day 
week, and were quite ignorant of the idea of 
a Sabbath or weekly rest. It will be remem- 
bered in this connexion that there are traces 
of this five-day week to be found among 
the traditions of Brittany. The year was 
divided into work-seasons, interrupted only 
by the holiday-times, which were fixed by 
the stations of the sun at the solstices and 
equinoxes, Yale being the most sacred season, 
as marking the “ wheeling” of the sun when 
the year began. 

To a modern reader, choosing his subjects 
among the vast stores of material here collected, 
the poems of pure fancy are, perhaps, the most 
delightful. Many of these are familiar to the 
world, at least in the versions of Oehlen- 
schlager; such are the ballads of Balder’s 
Doom, of Wayland Smith and the swan- 
maids, of Thor losing his hammer and finding 
the necklace, and of his fishing for the world- 
serpent in the Polar Sea, “ where the kraken 
snorts in the water.” Equally fine are the 
poems of the “ Helgi Trilogy,’’ the work of 
an unknown hand, dating from the best period 
of the “ Western school.” The plot of the 
three parts is the same. A young warrior 
wins the love of a Walkyrie, one of the 
shield-mays or “choosers of the slain.” 
“ He marries her and dies in the height of 
his renown ; she joins him in the grave, and 
the two lovers are born again under different 
names to go through the same life-story, 
though with varying incidents.” The develop- 
ment of the gracious war-spirits out of the 
furies of the battle-field and the screaming 
carrion-birds, familiar to all students of Irish 
poetry, is a sign of lateness in these songs. 
They are, indeed, strikingly similar in spirit 
to the celebrated Dirge of Hakon, the foster- 
son of our ASthelstane, which was written 
about the year 970, a few years later than the 
Lament for Eric, a Christian king, who, by a 
poetical licence, comes ‘‘ thundering into Val- 
halla, walls and benches creaking, as if Balder 
were coming back to the Halls of Woden.” 
Next in point of interest are the ditties and 
short poems of incident, and the “stray verses’’ 
and improvised epigrams, from which we 
can learn so many details of the domestic 
life of the Northmen. Some of the Arctic 
songs are especially interesting, though they 
survive, for the most part, in a very frag- 
mentary condition. One may take as in- 
stances the “ Sea-walls Song,” in which the 
earthquake-wave was taken for a permanent 
phenomenon, and that ditty by the explorer 
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Sneebjorn, which contains the remarkable 
description of the sea as “ Hamlet's Quern.” 
Another curious song came from the northern- 
most settlement in Baffin’s Bay; the poet 
bewails the icy Greenland storms and, with 
an undoubted reference to the Irish sea-god, 
complains of the “ Daughters of Lear” for 
blowing on the ship. 

Under the heading of the “Old Play of 
the Wolsungs,” the editor has collected the 
earlier fragments of the epic of Sigfred and 
the curse upon the hoarded gold, which, in 
its later forms, was enlarged into the story of 
the Nibelungs, “of Brunhild’s love and the 
wrath of Gudrin.” The later epics are post- 
poned to the fifth book, where they are 
grouped according to the subjects, a method 
which we are told also ‘‘ gives roughly the 
chronological order.” After a summary of 
Sigfred’s life, given in a ballad metre, the 
poets dealt with the crimes and remorse of 
the great heroines, the later sections contain- 
ing a long poem on Attila by a Greenland 
poet, and several other lays which are chiefly 
interesting as containing “ faint reminiscences” 
of his conquests. 

The Court-poetry, which fills the greater 
part of the second volume, consisted chiefly 
of the genealogies, praises, and dirges of the 
kings, the most celebrated instance being 
the “ Yngling-Tale” which Thiodolf the 
Icelander composed to glorify Harold the 
Fair-haired. This is described as “a species 
of poetry distinct and peculiar to the Nor- 
wegian Court, whence it afterwards for a short 
time spread to Denmark and England, but 
not farther.” In this country, at any rate, 
we know its nature from the lines in the 
Traveller’s Song. ‘Thus with their lays,” 
says Widsith, “over many lands the glee- 
men rove, and ever in the south or the north 
find they one, learned in song and free in his 
gifts, longing before the nobles his greatness 
to raise and his lordship to show.” The 
Court-poetry of Norway reached its highest 
development about the middle of the eleventh 
century, when it began to give place to the 
chronicles constructed from the traditional 
songs. The historians, according to the 
editions which we possess, were continually 
quoting the poets, but the remarkable thing 
is that the citations do not usually appear 
to be relevant to the context. The editor 
has hit upon a startling solution of this 
mystery in the hypothesis, supported by 
great learning and ingenuity, that the poems 
in question have been deliberately rewritten 
and falsified. He gives his reasons, which 
there is not space here to discuss, for think- 
ing that one Einar Skulason set up a 
new standard of poetry to justify this “‘ miser- 
able work ;” he was, we are told, a smooth 
and polished versifier, and a man of great 
skill and industry, 


‘improving the old poems in accordance with 
his ‘ new and better way,’ just as the Restora- 
tion poetasters polished the ‘ rude blank vere’ 
of Shakspere and Marlowe and Massinger into 
heroic rhyming couplets or even ‘ elegant and 
correct’ prose.” 


The reader will understand the enormous 
labour involved in the task of reconstituting 
the true version, or rather of finding the 
original text ‘‘ under the smooth palimpsest 
phrases” of the mediaeval versifier. 





Before taking leave of this magnificent work, 
it should be observed that the translator has 
rendered the poems into good laconic and 
idiomatic English, avoiding the affectation 
of archaic or dialectal forms; and the reader 
will also be thankful to find a rendering 
of all those parts of the prose Edda which 
have not hitherto been within his reach, as 
well as a copious selection of illustrative pas- 
sages from the Icelandic family Sagas and the 
writers upon Gothic history. 

Cuarues I. Exton. 








LITERARY LADIES OF THE PAST. 


A Book of Sibyls. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie), (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Memories of Seventy Years. By One of a 
Literary Family. Edited by Mrs. Herbert 
Martin. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Tue reader of Miss Thackeray’s volume is 
transported into a new world which yet bears 
an air of old familiarity. He experiences 
something of the illusory nature of a dream 
combined with a most effective realism. In 
the opening paper, on Mrs, Barbauld, we are 
introduced at once into an old-world society, 
an age of early dinners and ornate teas, of 
conscientious letter-writing and easy conversa- 
tion, a period when calls were social duties 
productive of very genuine intercourse, and 
when public spirit (as Miss Thackeray well 
observes) existed as something apart from 
mere politics. Parties in politics and religion 
were sharply defined. There was no possi- 
bility of drifting into the enemy’s camp. 
The warfare was active and ardent. Toryism 
and Liberalism were not, as now, abstract 
terms of nebulous significance and capable of 
illimitable expansion. Mrs. Barbauld’s creed 
was as deep and sound as that of any of her 
leaders, and her exposition of it fully as 
useful as the work of Priestley and Gilbert 
Wakefield, although she suffered no martyr- 
dom. Now that she is chiefly remembered 
as the author of a poem which Wordsworth 
praised, or, it may be, as joint-author of 
Evenings at Home, it is well that Miss 
Thackeray’s charming and sympathetic essay 
should revive the memory of a brave-hearted 
and noble woman, and recall the good part 
she took in the struggle for liberty at a time 
very different from ours, when, as Sydney 
Smith says, “ Liberality is a lucrative busi- 
ness.” 

It is a very pretty picture that Miss 
Thackeray presents of Mrs. Barbauld in 
Hampstead. The great city gathered her 
green robe closely about her in those days ; 
Hampstead and Highgate were veritable ham- 
lets set on her northern heights and islanded 
in a sea of verdure. In spite of the revolution 
of time and the onslaught of builders, the 
charm of Hampstead has not yet departed— 
changed in aspect, it is true, but unchanged 
at heart. It is this heart of old Hampstead 
—the locality of Church Row, the Holly Bush, 
and Windmill Hill—that Miss Thackeray 
makes to beat once more, animated with her 
delightful fancy and peopled with many 
familiar and venerated figures. And these 
are so deftly introduced that they come, not 
“like ghosts to trouble joy,’’ but full of the 
courtesy and antiquated charm of their age. 





“Whether at Stoke Newington or elsewhere, 


Mrs, Barbauld and her circle are portrayed 
with admirable truth and discriminating 
touch, 

Two other literary ladies—Miss Edgeworth 
and Mrs. Opie—are naturally associated with 
Mrs. Barbauld; and Jane Austen, who com- 
pletes the Sibylline quartett, takes her place 
with her sister Sibyls through what the Rev. 
John Prince calls an “apt concinnity.” 


‘Although her genius and literary expression 


differ in so many respects from theirs, she was 
a contemporary, and her early writings at 
least are not entirely devoid of an eighteenth- 
century atmosphere. Even if we are un- 
willing to accept Miss Thackeray’s dictum 
that ‘‘the greatest minds, the most original, 
have the least stamp of the age,” it is un- 
deniable that Jane Austen is incomparably 
the greatest artist of the four. She is less 
self-conscious, more impersonal, in her work ; 
her literary honours did not oppress her, and 
we may be sure she was as reticent in society 
as Joanna Baillie. She does not, like Mrs. 
Barbauld, agitate herself with woman’s rights 
and similar burning questions; unlike Miss 
Edgeworth, she is unafflicted with any didactic 
enthusiasm, the fruit of Rousseau’s or Thomas 
Day’s philosophy; the observation of her 
somewhat limited horizon alone occupies her. 
But her command over the creatures of that 
little world is so masterly, her presentation 
of them so sincere, so truthful, that her 
world becomes ‘‘the world of all of us,” 
and her people our own familiar friends. 
Like her companions, she enjoyed what no 
author of the present day can hope for—an 
open field, with almost no rivalry. Herein 
lies the partial solution of what Miss Thack- 
eray regards as a mystery—the astonishing 
social and literary success of these writers. 
The elder three received not merely the 
lavish praise of their contemporaries, but 
may be said to have “survived their own 
wakes, and overheard the judgment of pos- 
terity.” What criticism Miss Thackeray 
gives us is so acute that it creates a desire 
fo. more. She does not attempt to investigate 
or rectify the surprising verdicts which cele- 
brated men have pronounced on the works of 
these and other literary ladies. Let us hope 
that she is only reserving this interesting 
question for future opportunity. No one is 
is better qualified to make of such an enquiry 
a criticism that shall be final, and not a mere 
defence of her sex. It is true that in her 
essay on Mrs. Opie she hints that much of 
the praise bestowed on that lady may have 
been due to her bright particular influ- 
ence. But it would be interesting to know 
from one so capable of solving the question 
how much of the exuberance of male criticism 
was genuine, how much the product of pre- 
judice, and how much was what Caroline 
Bowles shrewdly calls “the oil of flattery.” 
Mrs. Opie causing Scott to weep, Burke 
sitting up all night to read Fanny Burney, 
Johnson’s declared preference for Evelina 
over Fielding—these and other astonishing 
instances are proof of a powerful fascination. 
Even Miss Thackeray considers Macaulay’s 
commendation of Jane Austen “ generous.” 
While the graphic and purely pictorial 
excellence of these essays is equally manifest 
in all, those on Mrs. Opie and Maria Edge- 
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worth are particularly successful as por- 
traiture. The paper on Mrs. Opie is indeed 
brilliantly executed. We seem in reading to 
see “the gentle, bright, rainbow lady,” as 
Miss Thackeray felicitously calls her, in all 
the radiance of her beauty, diffusing around 
her the refracted light of her abundant 
honours. It is almost unnecessary to speak 
of the style of this book, of its many charms, 
and, above all, its perfect grace of diction. 
It is but just to indicate one passage where 
Jane Austen is identified with her own Anne 
Elliot and the commentary that follows (pp. 
212, 213)—a passage of surpassing beauty 
and exquisite expression. 

Memories of Seventy Years is the work of 
a lady who is a grand-daughter of Dr. Aiken 
and a great-niece of Mrs. Barbauld. Her 
mother was daughter of Gilbert Wakefield, 
one of the most unselfish knight-errants of 
modern Liberalism. These family connexions 
naturally introduced the writer in her youth 
to the society of the many celebrated char- 
acters who figure in the Aiken circle. Her 
daughter, the present editor, is careful to 
disclaim any deliberate literary effort. The 
result is, however, an interesting series of 
rather miscellaneous recollections, which, if 
not remarkable as literature, possesses some- 
thing of the attraction of such books as Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary. Very pleasant glimpses 
we obtain of the apostles of Dissent in that 
age of political ferment, of the Warrington 
Academy, of the Hampstead society, of Scott, 
Lamb, Coleridge, and a host of others. 
Something more than a glimpse we get of 
Mrs, Barbauld and Joanna Baillie, interspersed 
with characteristic anecdotes, some of which 
we meet for the first time. Of Josiah Wedg- 
wood it is related that he “ invited a large 
party of his young relations to dinner; and, 
on opening their napkins, each found a note 
for £1,000 wrapped in them.” On another 
occasion, “‘ Mr. Wedgwood was diving with 
his sister, and at the end of the meal, per- 
ceiving a few cracks in the plates, he took 
out his pocket-knife and broke every piece of 
china on the table.’’ While it is doubtful if 
this proceeding would be viewed with equa- 
nimity now, it is satisfactory to learn that 
“his sister received from him a beautifal new 


dinner-service.”’ J. AgtHUR BLAIKIE. 








SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth 
Century. Collected and Illustrated by 
John Ashton. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Roxburghe Ballads. Parts XU, XU. 
Edited by J. W. Ebsworth. (Hertford : 
Austin.) 


Mr. Asuton’s work is for the benefit of those 
not specially interested in ballad or chap- 
book lore. Like the charm in the Sorcerer, 
this is a family mixture compounded on the 
strictest principles—-except where the com- 
piler’s modern sense of propriety is a little 
blunted by converse with the plainer-speak- 
Ing seventeenth century, “ whose ways [or 
whose words, at least] were not as ours.” 
He has debarred himself’ almost entirely from 
political and religious satire ; and what havoc 
his restrictions make with his material those 
best acquainted with it will least need remind- 





ing. His gallant patience has not gone un- 
rewarded, since he can thus, with equal 
modesty and good nature, finish his Preface: 
* Ifthe perusal of this book gives a tithe’ part 
as much pleasure and amusement to the Reader 
as it did to me when compiling it, 1am more 
than content with my labour.” 

Within the limits assigned, the collection is 
fairly representative, but its prose portion 
shows how unrelentingly dreary the ancient 
jokers of “ Merrie England” could be. Their 
“ keen sense of humour” must have contined 
its manifestations to the witticisms ‘‘ many, 
nay, most, of which cannot be reproduced at 
the present day.’”’ The drivel of ‘old Hobson” 
—not Milton’s carrier, but an Elizabethan 
bore ; the laboured yet transparent riddles— 
such as Alice Shortcake borrowed from Slender 
and thought not worth returning ; the old, 
old jokes, some of them resuscitated to come 
abroad, freshly apparelled but deadly feeble, 
in our own days and in our own Punch, are 
not exhilarating. The beginning as well as 
the end of that mirth is heaviness. The 
jests and quips of George Peele and Scogin 
mainly consist in tricks played upon too 
confiding ale-house keepers and drawers. 
Scogin especially deserved that broken 
head at the court-gate given him by young 
Falstaff, page to Thomas Mowbray. His 
diversions had a spice of felony, owing much 
of their felicity to the circumstance that at 
their conclusion people ‘sought for Scogin 
and could not find him.” 

The ballads are certainly livelier. But, in 
ballad-matters, quantity makes up for quality. 
In the larger collections, as in coal mines, we 
receive an impression of wealth, and put up 
with its sordid accompaniments, while the 
triviality and poverty in any selected speci- 
mens are even unduly conspicuous, so that an 
enterprise like the present is in danger of the 
proverbial two stools, To literary students it 
affords but scanty material, and other people 
will hardly find enough intrinsic merit in the 
verse to “hold them long.” Many readers 
will be chiefly pleased by the historical 
curiosities here set forth. It is noteworthy 
that in 1630 the reign of Elizabeth is already 
spoken of with a certain remoteness, as a 
period of which any odd and out-of-the-way 
stories might be told and believed. Mr. 
Ashton sometimes strings together several 
fugitive pieces, or extracts, in elucidation of 
one subject—e.g., the animal favourites of 
Prince Rupert. The heavy malignity of 
Puritan pamphleteers is singularly shown in 
their treatment of this theme. We have 
sketches of the Prince, his she-monkey, and 
his dog Boy—and a specially minute delinea- 
tion of Boy’s death in a bean-field near 
Marston Moor, “ shot by a valiant soldier.” 
The poor beast was really a white poodle, but 
he is made very black indeed, in keeping with 
the infernal origin attributed to him. Some 
of the outlined illustrations of the Civil War 
times are of superior artistic excellence. The 
sketch of Charles II.—* his nose held to the 
grindstone by the Scots”—presents us with 
an elegant figure of the young King in that 
uncomfortable posture; and even “ Jocky,” 
the representative of the satirised Scot, is by 
no means uncomely, bearing some likeness to 
Charles I. The poverty of the Parliament 
soldiers in Ireland, the absurdities of Cavalier 





costume, and the antiquity of the curtain. 
lecture are all commemorated. It should be 
added that Mr. Ashton is his own illustrator. 
The Appendix is a useful catalogue of seven- 
teenth-century facetiae, with the British 
Museum press-mark given in each instance. 
A few tunes are subjoined, some taken from 
Mr. Chappell’s work, others more or less 
varying from the airs there preserved. 

In Part XI. of Roxburghe Ballads the 
editor heroically and successfully struggles 
with the pernicious dulness of his text. The 
medley of amatory verses and pious chansons, 
enlivened by his comment, comprises dying 
lovers, confined lovers, enchanted lovers, and 
other varieties, as well as the dying Christian’s 
friendly advice, England’s new Bellman, and 
a Warning-piece to all sinners. One ballad, 
the Subject’s Joy (‘‘ We drink to show our 
loyalty”), preludes the fuller political strains 
of Part XIL., wherein is set forth the rise of 
Monmouth and the struggle of his faction to 
exclude the Duke of York, Mr. Ebsworth’s 
liveliness and learning divert our attention 
from the doggerel annotated to the frequent 
allusions to court and city scandals, or to 
his eager questing atter the obscure game 
afforded by such poems as the Cabal or the 
Epistle to Lord Allpride. Hints and tidings 
of Whitehall matters seem to have easily 
slipped down the back-stairs for the behoof of 
street newsmongers and ballad writers, or one 
of the latter could hardly have made so 
shrewd a guess at the upshot of Monmouth’s 
endeavours to supplant James as that in the 
‘‘ king’s answer” to the “‘ ungrateful boy.” 

We may regret the anachronism of some 
modern allusions—fewer than of old—break- 
ing in on our enjoyment, but Mr. Ebsworth 
holds his way. In the treatment of political 
themes he “lays no claim to cold impar- 
tiality ”"—and it would be very odd indeed 
if he did. One passage in his Preface may 
well raise a smile—his self-imposed rules for 
the disposal of objectionable matter. The 
offending particles are either to be removed 
to an appendix, or printed upside down, or 
replaced by a square bracket containing 
another reading—the original being conveyed 
to the appendix aforesaid, “to which no decent 
persons except linguistic students will seek 
admission.” ‘This quite agrees with Warwick’s 
dictum that ‘‘’tis needful that the most im- 
modest word, be looked upon and learned,” 

Dainty devices strew the pages, as in earlier 
volumes. Even by Mr. Ebsworth’s warfare 
against certain critics we are the gainers. Them 
he agreeably typifies in a hog, smelling at a 
very wild rosebush, which bears the motto Spiro 
non tibi—but there is for us a landscape back- 
ground (a view of Molash church) with its 
subtle charm of brooding quiet. Then, on an- 
other page, a dapper figure, stoup and flagon 
in hand, aptly illustrates the toping line, ** The 
Man in the Moon drinks Ciaret.” Not even 
the copious index of first lines, ballads, titles, 
and tunes exhausts his energy, for he fiuishes 
in a canter with a gay song of triumph in 
honour of the printers. 

So thorough is his work, so genial his 
spirit, that readers over reminiscent of certain 
pertinacities and peculiarities may fairly be 
reminded, as they close the book, that, if they 
like him not, they may be “ in some munifest 
danger not to understand him.” Ho has 
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secured wide and lasting fame by his single- 
minded devotion tc these poor shreds and 
scraps of literature. Cheering encouragement 
has come to him, one is glad to see, from the 
Far West, where his labours have already 
received their due meed of appreciation—an 
earnest of their ever-renewed welcome by all 
Englishmen on both sides of the Atlantic who 
love ballads. R. C. Browne. 








- The Story of My Heart : My Autobiography. 

By Richard Jefferies. (Longmans.) 

Tus book is decidedly clever, though very 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Jefferies has not told 
the story of his own heart so well as he 
told the stories of The Gamekeeper at Home 
and The Amateur Poacher. ‘\f a man does 
not keep pace with his companions, perhaps 
it is because he hears a different drummer ; 
let him step to the music which he hears, 
however measured or far away.” So said 
Thoreau in Walden ; and Mr. Jefferies for the 
first time seems to step out to the music of 
the American, and follow in his wake. To 
appreciate the real value of the book before 
us the reader should take up Walden first, 
and he will be astonished at the similarity of 
ideas, though the American possesses the 
most. Mr. Jefferies has no sense of humour, 
and a little humour would have added force 
to his passionate pleading; nor has he much 
human feeling. The title is incorrect: there 
is little about his heart in the book; and 
it would be better described as the “ Desires 
of a Naturalist.” The pages throb with 
passionate vigour, and fall into dreamy con- 
templation; and sometimes he cries aloud, 
but not, like wisdom, in the streets. For the 
first time he has the courage to speak out; 
and he pictures a life which he has, by his 
own statement, not the courage to live. We 
feel, without being told, that the stirring 
thoughts have been forced from him by 
earnestness of heart, and they express his 
most serious convictioas ; but the wonder is 
he has not presented them with more point 
and artistic sequence and more rounded effect 
since he says that he has had them seven- 
teen years inhismind. He steps to Thoreau’s 
music—that of the Ideal ; and though, unlike 
him, he gives no quotations, he would not 
have been less original if he had quoted 
occasionally. The book is a fragment of out- 
spoken moods, pleasant to read, and difficult 
to criticise from its disorder. It treats of the 
ideal in life, the laws of chance, the absence 
of time, the relentlessness in nature—subjects 
as old us the Bible. It embraces philosophy, 
science, religion, and even paupers. ‘Oh, 
inexpressibly wicked word! it is the well- 
to-do who are the criminal classes.” This is 
a delightfully naive piece of autobiography, 
as we presume Mr. Jefferies is himself well- 
to-do. 

His pages are full of beauty, and alive 
with nature, the sea, the stars, and London; 
his finest description is that of the city and 
river life and scenery from the bridge 
(pp. 75-79). His book is a plea—and a strong 
plea it is—to hold communion with nature, 
with which he prayed as if with “the 
keys of an instrument of an organ ;” and he 
exclaims, “Who could have imagined the 
whirlwind of passion that was going on 





within me as I reclined there !” (on the hill- 
top), which is made ludicrous by the follow- 
ing matter-of-fact sentence :—‘‘I was greatly 
exhausted when I reached home.” Some 
pages succeed in conveying his genuine feel- 
ing of being intoxicated with the spirit of the 
fields and flowers, birds and streams, seas and 
stars ; and the immense time of the cycles of 
ages ‘‘lifted me like a wave rolling under a 
boat.”” With him we feel the glow of the 
romance of open air, the mystery of living 
things ; and when he is at his best his power is 
well-nigh irresistible. He gives us a joyous- 
ness in life for life’s own sweet sake; he has 
the pagan feeling—the thirst after hills, the 
joy of walking, the pleasure of sight, the 
sense of touch; and the marvellous beauty of 
nature and her sounds are like meat and 
drink to him. ‘The intense life of the 
senses, there is never enough for me. I envy 
Semiramis; I would have been ten times 
Semiramis.” One wonders if it would not 
have been more effective to have stated that 
Semiramis would have been ten times Mr. 
Jefferies to-day in the old Castle of Pevensey 
or in front of the Royal Exchange. Like 
Thoreau, Mr. Jefferies brags as lustily as 
chanticleer in the morning, if only to wake 
his neighbours up; and he brags more for 
humanity than for himself. There is little 
pleading in his plea for “ soul-life ”—it is brag ; 
and the strange thing is that Mr. Jefferies 
does not, like Thoreau, conform to his own 
teaching. At times there is felt the flavour 
of Ruskin—an incompleteness leading to 
no definite issue; while in some pages he 
works out Mr. Austin ])obson’s refrain, “ Ah, 
no; Time stays, we go.” 

According to our author, the ideal of man is 
to be idle, and idleness is a great good. Weare 
all to become ideal paupers ; no man is to die 
but of old age, and old age is possible, and 
“‘ perhaps even more than old age.” 


“They shall not work for bread, but for their 
souls. I am willing to divide and share all I 
shall ever have for this purpose [that they may 
rest by the sea and dream, that they may enjoy 
their days and the earth and the beauty of this 
beautiful world], though I think the end will 
rather be gained by organisation than by stand- 
ing alone” (p. 164). 

He who rejoices in idleness and in the rapture 
of admiration is somewhat inconsistent in 
marvelling that human life with all its 
centuries has not filled a granary or organ- 
ised itself for its own comfort; and he 
is forgetful of Brooke Farm experience. 
Can he expect idealised paupers to accom- 
plish his aims? Argument is not his 
strong point: for instance, he holds (p. 64) 
that all events occur in human affairs by 
chance ; and, again (p. 139), that all accidents 
are crimes. He believes in miracles, and 
adduces himself as a living witness. ‘“ Ex- 
cept when I walk by the sea,” he says, ia 
what reads like great egotism, “ and my soul 
is by it, the sea is dead.”’ He would like to be 
buried on a pyre of pine wood ona hill-top, and 
likens himself to a cave man, because written 
traditions, systems of culture, and modes of 
thought have for him no existence; and he 
attempts to show the absolute indifference of 
nature to man, and the presence of no more 
feeling or design * than the force which lifts 
the tides.” This feeling the novelist Mr. 


Hardy has produced with more marvellous 
effects in his rustic novels. 

The book is a contribution to the ideal 
in life. It is composed of day dreams— 
dreams which haunt an earnest mind as 
night follows day; and its real value lies 
in its plea for walking on foot and keep- 
ing our eyes and ears open to nature, 
for there is really little “ heart’? or human 
interest in it. The following sentences, 
though somewhat vegue, are probably the 
most poetic in thought and expression which 
Mr. Jefferies has yet written :— 


‘Give me life, strong and full as the brimming 
ocean; give me thoughts wide as its plain ; give 
me ascoul beyond these. Sweetis the bitter sea 
by the shore where the faint blue pebbles ure 
lapped by the green-gray wave, where the wind- 
quivering foam is loth to leave the lashed stone. 
Sweet is the bitter sea, and the clear green in 
which the gaze seeks the soul, looking through 
the glass into itself. The sea thinks for meas 
I listen and ponder; the sea thinks, and every 
boom of the wave repeats my prayer” (p. 185). 


JaMEs PURVES. 








English Versions of the Bible. 
J.1. Mombert. (Bagster.) 


WHoEver reads this book in hope of finding 
fresh information on the history of the 
English Bible will be disappointed, for it 
contains very little, or nothing, that has not 
already appeared in print. 

Dr. Mombert has thrown no light on any 
of the questions about various editions of the 
New Testament issued during Tyndale’s life- 
time. Even to the most important edition, 
dated 1535-34 (the text having been printed 
in 1534, and the first title in 1535), hardly 
any reference is made in the account of Tyn- 
dale’s version. The second or text title of 
this book has on it a trade-mark with the 
letters G.H. In the Preface to the list of 
Bibles in the Caxton exhibition of 1877, Mr. 
H. Stevens suggested that G.H. was the 
initials of the translator’s name in its Latin 
form, Guillaume Hytchins, Tyndale having 
signed himself, in his first publications, “ Will- 
yam Tindale, otherwise called Hytchins ;” and 
that the other part of the monogram or trade- 
mark represented the printer, I.V.M., Jacob 
van Meteren, of Antwerp. Mr. F. Fry, in 
his elaborate work on the various versions of 
Tyndale’s New Testaments, gives it as his 
opinion that Mr. Stevens’ conjecture is correct. 
It is now thought that this Testament was 
printed at Antwerp by Marten Emperour, 
and that the monogram is the trade-mark of 
the publisher, Godfried van der Hagen. It 
is strange to find a chapter on the history of 
Tyndale’s versions, printed in 1883, con- 
taining such slight allusion to this edition, 
which is the basis of every existing English 
+ New Testament. 

In speaking of the price at which the 
Great Bible was sold, Dr. Mombert should 
have distinguished between the sum Anthony 
Marler was authorised to charge—viz, 
twelve shillings a-volume—and the price at 
which the book was actually sold. This 18 
known from entries in the churchwardens’ 
books of various parishes; the Ashburton 
entry is as follows:—‘“ a.p. 1540-1 Paid 
V*iiij* for a new book called a Bybyll. Paid 


By the Rev. 
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viij’ for a chain for fastening the said book.” 
At St. Michael’s church, Bishop’s Stortford, 
we have, A.D. 1542: “ For a new bybill and 
the bryngyng home of it, vjs. and 1d.” 

The account of the Genevan Bible is unsatis- 
factory. Dr. Mombert describes the Dedica- 
tion as “ free from flattery and singularly out- 
spoken.” No doubt it is outspoken enough 
in urging Queen Elizabeth “ not to bear the 
sword in vain,” but to persecute all who 
remain true to the Catholic faith; but how 
it can be said to be free from flattery when 
it calls Elizabeth “a most vertuous Quene” 
is difficult to understand. 

A short account is given of Wm. Whit- 
tingham’s duodecimo Testament of 1557, and 
of the quarto Bible of 1560; but the first 
folio, commonly called the ‘‘ Whig Bible,” is 
undescribed. ‘This folio takes its name from 
a misprint in the beatitudes, “ Blessed are the 
place-makers,” instead of peace-makers. The 
Genevan Bible printed by John Crispin, 
Geneva, is also passed over. This book, 
although octavo size, is really a quarto, for 
the wire lines in the water-mark go down the 
page and not across it. 

It is not generally known that there are 
two distinct editions of the first folio 
“ Breeches Bible” printed in England. They 
read together up to Ezekiel, but, owing to 
the introduction of several wood-cuts into 
one edition, the catchwords through Ezekiel 
differ. It would have been interesting to 
have been told by whom the octavo Genevan 
New Testament, printed in London by Tho. 
Vautroullier for Christopher Barker in 1575, 
was revised, for, in some respects, it differs 
from every other New Testament. As the 
title-page is often missing from the numerous 
octavo and duodecimo editions that were 
issued, both of the Genevan and Tomson’s 
version, just before the close of the sixteenth 
century, Dr. Mombert should have mentioned 
some of the tests by which one may be easily 
distinguished from the other. 

Dr. Mombert’s statements respecting the 
Bishops’ Bible are not accurate. He is 
evidently unaware of the relation between the 
folio of 1568, the quarto of 1569, and the 
folio of 1572. He states that the bishops’ 
version was not “ set forth by authoritie (¢.e., 
by episcopal authority) until 1577.’ I have 
a copy of the folio Bishops’ Bible of 1574, 
with the words “Set foorth by aucthoritie” 
on the title-page. Dr. Mombert says (p. 
274): ‘The division into verses is preserved 
uniformly in all editions of the Bishops’ 
Bible.” The quarto of 1569 is printed in 
continuous chapters, like all the earlier ver- 
sions, with the letters A B C D, &c., down 
the margins; but it has figures interspersed in 
the text. On the same page the bishops are 
blamed (or “faulted,” to use the American 
language of the author) for their classification 
of the books of Scripture. Had the Doctor 
been acquainted with fifteenth-century Bibles 
he would bave known that the bishops are 
not responsible for this classification. It is 
found in many, if not in most, early Vulgates, 
notably in the quarto printed by John Froben 
(Basil. 1495), The author’s want of acquaint- 
ance with the various editions of the bishops’ 
Version comes out very clearly on p. 292. 
When speaking of Gregory Martin’s charge 
of the interpolation of the words “ by con- 








ferring one Scripture with another” in the 
22nd verse of the 9th chapter of the Acts, 
the Doctor says : 


** The only edition of the Bishops’ Bible known 
to have the obnoxious clause is that of 1584, 
which Martin could not have used, because he 
wrote in 1582. There are two editions of the 
Bible of the year 1577—Jugge’s quarto of the 
Bishops’ and Barker’s folio of the Genevan.” 


This paragraph is intended to corroborate 
and support Fulke’s characteristic answer to 
Martin’s charge— 


‘* Rither you make a loud lie, or else some one 
print which you have of the Bishops Bible 
which you call Bib 1577, hath put that into 
the line, that should be a note in the margia.” 


I have in my collection of Bibles two distinct 
copies of the Bishops’ Bible, printed in 1577. 
One is a quarto, the other an octavo ; in both 
of them ver. 22 reads: 


*‘But Saul increaced the more in strength, 
and confounded the Jewes whiche dwelt at 
Damascus proouiug by conferring one Scripture 
with an other that this is very Christe ”— 


the only difference being that the quarto has 
the words “ one Scripture with an other” in 
italics, but in the octavo the whole verse is 
in black letter. This proves Martin to be 
right, and the two doctors wrong. This 
interpolation is in all the editions of the 
bishops’ version I have consulted down to 
1602 (including the little octavo printed by 
the deputies of C. Barker, 1600, which has 
the marginal notes of Jugge’s revision of 
Tyndale of 1552 in place of the bishops’ 
notes), excepting the quarto of 1569 and the 
folio of 1595. 

The Rhemes Testament and Douay Bible 
have scant justice meted out. The translators 
are accused of having copied from Wycliffe, 
but there is not the slightest evidence that 
they ever saw a MS. English Bible. They 
speak of their “poor estate in banishment,” 
and assign it as the reason they were unable 
to print the Old Testament for nearly thirty 
years after its translation was completed ; and, 
as Wycliffe’s Bibles were very rare and costly, 
it is most probable they never had a copy in 
their possession. As both Wycliffe and the 
Rhemists translated from the Vulgate, it is 
no wonder they occasionally give the same 
rendering. The New Testament of 1881, to 
which Dr. Mombert has given the name of 
“the Anglo-American Revision” (like the 
organ-blowers’ “ we’’), is an ample vindica- 
tion of the Rhemes version, for about one- 
third of the principal alterations are in 
harmony with Rhemes readings. The author, 
with all his prejudices against everything 
Catholic, is obliged to confess (p. 305) that 
occasionally the renderings of the Rhemish 
New Testament, even where they differ from 
all other English versions, including the 1611, 
are fully sustained by the most authentic 
MSS. 

There is nothing original in the account of 
King James’s version of 1611; it is not even 
decided whether the “ He” or “ She Bible” 
was printed first. On p. 362 the old error 
is countenanced that there are only four 
copies in existence of the ‘‘ Wicked Bible ””— 
the octavo of 1631. In addition to the four 
here mentioned, several copies are in private 
hands; one is in the collection of Mr. H. J. 





Atkinson, Gunnersbury House, Acton. Nor 
does Dr. Mombert seem to be aware that 
there are two perfectly distinct editions 
of the “ Vinegar Bible.” They are both 
royal folios, and both dated 1717 on the first 
title; but the handsomer and better illus- 
trated edition of the two has the date 1716 
on the New Testament title. The head-line 
of chap. xx. of St. Luke in each is “The 
parable of the vinegar.” 

It is much to the credit of the author that 
he has not introduced (excepting on p. 209, 
in a quotation from Strypes’ Cranmer) the 
myth we find in almost every book on the 
history of the English Bible of the eagerness 
with which the people of England welcomed 
a vernacular Bible. In Hans Holbein’s title 
to the Great Bible all sorts and conditions of 
men are represented as holding out their 
hands to receive with joy ‘“ Verbum Dei.” 
The expression ‘ Bible-thirsty England” is 
often used to describe the anxiety of the 
country generally at that period for Bibles ; 
but, if this were the case, why did the Privy 
Council order that all curates and parishioners 
should purchase a volume before All Saints’ 
Day, 1541, under a penalty of 40s. a-month, 
half of which was to go to any informer; and 
why was it necessary to issue many other 
penal injunctions to force the Bible into cir- 
culation? All collectors know that it is not 
uncommon to pick up copies of the same 
edition with different title-pages—evidently 
a ruse of the publisher to procure customers. 
Even in Scotland it was found necessary to 
employ a searcher to go from house to house 
to compel the people to purchase Bibles. 

The American mode of spelling adopted in 
this book is most objectionable to English 
readers; but Dr. Mombert’s reply to any 
remonstrance would probably be similar to 
one made by a man the other day when his 
bad spelling was pointed out—“ Sir, I keep 
my account at the Bank of England, and I 
shall spell as I please.’’ J.R. Dore. | 








NEW NOVELS. 
Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. (Bentley.) 


Whom Nature Leadeth. By G. N. Hatton. 
(Longmans.) 


The Foreigners. By Eleanor G. Price. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


What's in a Name? By Sarah Doudney. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tae logical process which is called stripping 
a thing of its accidents is perhaps an idle 
one for the literary critic, but it is one which 
he is is not only tempted to apply, but, in 
justice, ought to apply, to the author of 
Cometh up asa Flower. Miss Broughton’s 
accidents are very bad, and they are very 
prominent. The idiotic present tense, the 
sameness of the relations between her favourite 
characters, the wearisome snip-snap of her 
flippant dialogue, the pertness (always ap- 
proaching, and too often passing, the line 
that separates pertness from vulgarity) which 
distinguishes most of her young women, the 
tendency to flavour her passion with a spice 
of unwholesomeness, which is none the less 





unwholesome because, as a rule, it is only a 
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spice and not a full seasoning—all these 
things are objectionable enough. They are 
not the less objectionable that they are all 
but constant; and yet everybody who can 
criticise at all, and who does not resolve 
criticism into a mere separation of edifying 
writers from unedifying—a separation involv- 
ing the immediate and unconditional damnation 
of the latter—knows, and must confess, that 
there is in Miss Broughton the essential stuff 
of a good novelist, if not of a very good 
one. Her mere writing (were it not for the 
inconceivable present tense) is often strong 
and good; her characters, with all their 
faults, are human beings ; her dialogue, despite 
its mannerism, is possible dialogue ; and her 
stories, as stories, always have a certain 
interest, and rarely lack considerable merit of 
construction. Moreover, the reader is seldom 
offended in her case by what is the worst 
insult a practised novelist can put upon his 
or her readers—the reduction of the amount 
of invention and labour bestowed to the lowest 
point necessary to get three volumes safely 
through the magazines and the circulating 
library. If we think worse of Belinda than of 
most of its author’s books, it is because this 
latter merit is less prominent in it than injmost 
of them, while the accidental but constant 
defects are present in the usual measure. 
The story of Belinda is decidedly “ thin ;” 
and the ekings-out of it which Miss Brough- 
ton has devised by means of flirting scenes at 
Dresden, romping scenes at Oxford, and 
dénouement scenes at the Lakes, somehow 
give the impression of there being too much 
of them. There are also certain wrenches 
in the probability of the story. Why Sarah 
Churchill engaged herself to Professor Forth, 
why Belinda Churchill’s lover behaved in the 
singular fashion here recorded, why Belinda 
accepted her sister’s unpromising leavings, 
are all questions as to which the hungry 
sheep look up for an answer and receive no 
sufficient one. The Professor, moreover, is a 
failure, January has often married May, 
but not after this fashion and for these 
reasons. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. or Miss or Mrs. 
Hatton is a new writer; and there is every 
sign of it, the chief being that extraordinary 
prodigality of material which is characteristic 
of literary youth, and of literary youth only. 
There are characters enough, plots enough, 
and, above all, talking enough in Whom 
Nature Leadeth for at least two, if not three, 
books. The talking, moreover, is of the kind 
irreverently called “jaw,’’ such as the youth- 
ful writer with a purpose and an aim and all 
the rest of it much affects, and which in the 
youthful writer, and in him or her only, is 
excusable. But the reason why the critical 
suspicion of the literary youth of this writer 
partakes of the nature of hope is that most of 
the blemishes of the book are such as practice 
and experience may wear away, while its 
merits are such as practice and experience 
ought to develop. It is not cynicism to say 
that with most of us, unless we are fools, the 
purposes and the aims and all the rest of it 
very soon lose any undue prominence, and 
shrink into a modest desire to cultivate 
as well as possible whatever little bit of 
garden lies nearest. But probably the 





garden is not the worse cultivated because 
the gardener has had purposes and aims. It 
is to be hoped that in Miss (we are inclined 
to Miss) Hatton’s fourth or fifth novel the 
last scene will not represent the entirely 
unreasonable complaints of a wife (who is in 
every respect a very lucky woman, except, 
perhaps, that she married the wrong man)— 
not that she married the wrong man, which 
would be pardonable enough, but that she 
has “spiritual hunger unappeased’’ and 
“ strivings of imprisoned force.’’ But Whom 
Nature Leadeth must not be judged from 
this. It has some good characters; a story 
which might be made really interesting if its 
excrescences were pared off; and, best of all 
and rarest of all, real humour now and then 
in the dialogue and situations. 


the Foreigners is one of the studies, now 
becoming rather numerous, of French home- 
life from an English point of view. The 
author writes with good knowledge and with- 
out any of the obtrusive knowingness which 
sometimes accompanies knowledge. Her hero, 
however, is a rather un-French Frenchman. 
He is the Marquis de Maulévrier, and, in 
accordance with his mother’s wishes—the 
mother is well drawn—uewillingly betroths 
himself to an unwilling heiress. Unluckily, 
however, Pauline Mowbray, an English girl 
of great beauty, comes in his way; he falls 
desperately in love with her, and insists on 
breaking off the match with Francoise de 
Brye. This part of the matter is arranged 
without much difficulty by the substitution 
of his brother Victor, equally to the satisfac- 
tion of the latter and of Francoise. But the 
Marquis’s own course of true love is not 
destined to run smooth even after his 
mother’s reluctant consent is obtained and 
the corresponding authority in the Mowbray 
family, a rich maiden aunt, also is, or appears 
to be, favourable. The reader may be left to 
find out the reason of Gérard de Maulévrier’s 
ill-luck. The book is not a bad one, but the 
author has not succeeded in making either 
her hero or her heroine attractive. They are 
both very feeble vessels, and your feeble vessel 
is rarely possible as a hero or heroine, Nor 
is Gérard’s English rival, Ben Dunstan, a 
success. ‘The minor characters are generally 
good, but it is unsafe to trust the tate of a 
novel to its minor characters. 


Miss Doudney’s book is, as is usual with 
her, sentimental without being immoral, and 
lively without being vulgar. The emotions 
of the characters seem to be felt by them, or 
at least are drawn by the author somewhat 
a fleur d’dme, but that is the worst thing to be 
said of the book. The idea of a mother whois 
excluded from the society of her child gaining 
access to her as a governess or companion is, 
of course, as old as the hills. But the further 
development of her exacting vengeance for 
her dead husband’s wrongs by making his 
brother fall in love with her is novel. It is 
needless to say that, in accordance with Miss 
Doudney’s scheme of morals, her “‘ Mrs. Rose” 
exacts this vengeance unconsciously, and not 
of design. Perhaps it would have been better 
if the author had made the unbrotherly mean- 
ness of Lucian Jervaux’ conduct rather more 
probable, GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Raven. By Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated 
by Gustave Doré. With a Comment upon the 
Poem by Edmund Clarence Stedman. (Sampson 
Low.) These illustrations to Poe’s ‘‘ Raven” 
were the very last work upon which Doré’s brain 
and hand were engaged when death overtook 
him this summer. Even those whose critical 
judgment has never been able to approve the 
immense popularity of the artist may for a while 


‘suspend their censure. Putting his gigantic 


oil pictures on one side, it must be admitted 
that Doré possessed certain of the highest 
qualifications of a book-illustrator. When he 
failed—and he did sometimes fail lamentably— 
it was when the allotted subject was altogether 
alien to his genius. That genius was character- 
istically French—or, rather, Gaulish. With an 
infinite capacity for the grotesque and the 
horrible, both in scenery and in the human form, 
he combined an absolute incapacity to realise the 
beautiful and the true. In his illustrations to 
the Contes drélatiques he is perhaps at his best ; 
in his illustrations to Mr. Tennyson’s Jdyl/s he 
is certainly at his worst. People have been 
heard to say that he has desecrated them. What 
verdict will be given on the drawings now before 
us may depend partly upon the appreciation of 
Doré’s powers, but still more upon the estimate 
formed of Poe’s marvellous poem. We venture 
to think that Mr. Stedman is right in suggesting 
that Doré would have succeeded better with 
some of Poe’s Tales. In his prose Tales Poe 
gave the rein to his imagination in the domain 
of diablerie, sinking as well as soaring, but 
never sinking to grossness. In his poems alone 
di¢ he submit bimself to that canon of art 
which demands that purity shall reign supreme. 
We may be sure that he would never have 
tolerated that ghastly skeleton and death’s head 
which Doré can not help introducing. So, 
again, with ‘* The Lost Lenore.” The realistic 
and somewhat sensuous shapes of the artist 
will give a shock to those who have hitherto 
found a satisfaction in the mystic hints and 
vague adumbrations of the poet. ‘‘ The Raven ” 
has been called an allegory. But it is some- 
thing more. It is an allegory of dreamland, 
where all is visionary but the man himself, who, 
for his part, is even less real than Christian in 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. This may be equivalent 
to saying that “The Raven” cannot be illus- 
trated at all, as who would dare to attempt 
to illustrate ‘‘Ulalume”? But yet there are 
certain thoughts in it which can be severed 
from the dominant conception; and it is in 
catching these that Doré has been most happy. 
We mean such as the bird outside the lattice 
(though it be the window of a French chdteau), 
the bird upon the bust of Pallas (repeated on 
the outside of the cover), and, above all, “ the 
tempest and the night’s Plutonian shore,” 
which we consider the finest of the whole 
series. As to the workmanship of the engravers 
(especially that of Mr. Juengling) and the 
general get-up of the volume, we will only say 
that nothing more superb could be desired by 
the most enthusiastic admirers of Poe and of 
Doré. Two questions in conclusion :—Why is 
it that so many wood-engravers bear German 
names? And are all the best books this season 
to come to us from America ? 


Old World Idylls, and other Verses. By 
Austin Dobson. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
No sign of an author’s success is much plainer 
than the publication of a selection or collection 
of his works. In Mr. Dobson’s case there is 
not much difference between the two. He 
writes with so much care and finish that 
almost any omission is a loss. Except in the 
matter of arrangement, there is little scope for 
criticism between the pretty collection published 
three years ago by Mr. Holt, of New York, and 
the still prettier one to which we now call 
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attention. About seven pieces which appeared 

in the former are omitted from the latter volume ; 
and two of these— The Curé’s Progress’ and 
the “‘Sonnet in Dialogue”—might have been 
included without in the least weakening the 
London collection. This, however, contains 
a light and neat ‘‘ villanelle,” ‘“‘On a Nankin 
Plate,” and a very Horatian rendering of ‘‘O 
Navis” in “ ballade” form—two decided acqui- 
sitions. We are also glad to find the ‘‘ Dance 
of Death,” which, though included in the 
American edition, has not been published in 
England since its appearance in the pages of 
a periodical some years ago. poem is in 
that most difficult of all French forms, the 
“chant royal.” With the exception of Mr. E. W. 
Gosse, we know of no English writer whose 
skill has justified the attempt to write so long 
a poem with so few rhymes arbitrarily placed. 
Mr. Dobson’s ‘‘ Dance of Death” is not a poem 
of mere ingenuity, for poetic feeling penetrates 
to every corner of its intricate versification. 
It has a movement quaint, Holbeinesque, as of 
a mediaeval procession, and is conducted to its 
close without halt or perceived impediment. 
It is, moreover, distinguished by that refined 
diction, at once just and choice, so characteristic 
of all Mr. Dobson’s work, whether in prose or 
verse, and by that sympathy with = and 
plastic art of which his ‘‘ Case of Cameos” is, 
perhaps, the most complete expression. In 
choice and arrangement of type, this volume is 
one of the prettiest examples of printing we 
have seen for some time. The fine taste shown 
in the typography is in entire keeping with the 
dainty verses. Ifwe do not choose this occasion 
for that more general criticism of the author 
which it would seem to invite, this is only 
because of the announcement on the fly-leaf 
that another opportunity will soon be afforded 
by the pvblication of Mr. Dobson’s new volume, 
At the Sign of the Lyre. 


Selections from Cowper’s Poems. With Intro- 
duction by Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) This 
volume is so small corapared with certain of its 
companion voluimes in the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series as to suggest that a valuable addi- 
tion to the selection from Cowper’s poems 
might have been made by a selection from 
the poet’s letters. Those letters have such a 
combination of ease and grace, and are so clearly 
the result of a finished taste, as to be as useful 
as the poems and almost as perfect. They lay 
bare the springs of the poet’s didacticism, 
and are full of pregnant literary criticism, 
showing how Cowper loved Johnson, hated 
Savage, found Gray the only poet since Shak- 

re entitled to the character of sublime, and in 

e “ Lives of the Poets” discovered one man 
only (Collins) whose mind had the slightest 
tincture of religion. We are glad to know that 
a selection from these letters is reserved for 
on } meg > brn same series. In the 
ups and downs of changing taste, Cowper has 
had to make way for poets of pe in- 
trinsic merit. Mrs. Oliphant accounts for 
the passing away of the interest in him by 
Pointing to the fact that his sole aim was 
to be the poet of a special revival of Chris- 
tianity; and it is no doubt true that the 
decline of the Newtonian Calvinism and of the 
Newtonian piety has made a sensible deduction 
from Oowper’s attractiveness. Mrs. Oliphant has 
much to say on Cowper’s contribution to what 
is called the neo-romantic movement. She says 
that the poet had no notion that his system was 
&new one. This is hardly true. Cowper began 
life as an admirer of the subtleties of Cowley, 
than whom no man between Milton and 
Pope was more subservient to the schools, 
Somewhat later, he loved the easy jingle of 
Matthew Prior. But finally he not only 
abandoned these poets and all their foi- 
lowers from the Restoration to the end of the 
reign of Queen Anne, but spoke of Pope's 











method as making poetry a ‘‘mere mechanic 
art,” the tune of which every poetaster might 
acquire. Oowper elsewhere extols ease, grace, 
and simplicity of diction. We may be sure 
that he knew full well what he was doing, and 
did not stumble into his successes unawares. 
Not only do we now ignore Cowper’s contribution 
to the new rules of poetic art, but we overstate 
Wordsworth's claim. Wordsworth was, in one 
sense, the Luther to Cowper’s Erasmus; the 
latter laid the eggs the former hatched. The 
well-known Preface to the Lyrical Ballads 
did not sound the note of a wholesale re- 
bellion. Wordsworth could not forget that 
much of the poetry written in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was as free 
as his own from pomp of numbers, and 
almost as much distinguished by the rigid 
avoidance of high effects. Mrs. Oliphant 
defines Cowper’s position by contrasting it with 
that of Gray, who went before him, and of 
Wordsworth, who came after him. Here the 
essayist touches higher questions than such as 
concern the poetic vehicle. In a passage of 
singular beauty, Mrs. Oliphant shows what were 
the points of difference between these poets in 
their bearing towards the external nature. 
Her conclusion is that Gray and Wordsworth 
fill their landscapes with human feeling, but 
that Cowper stands before us in the peculiar 
position of a painter who is content with the 
horizon he sees, and paints us things as they 
are. In support of this view, Mrs. Oliphant 
quotes, with many appreciative comments, the 
passage descriptive of the dog barking as it 
frisks in the snow. We certainly think this is 
carrying criticism a little too far. The passage 
in question is vivid and real enough, though not 
half so vivid and real, as a picture of winter, as 
the ‘‘ Tu-whit! Tu-whoo!” song in Shakspere. 
But the truth is that landscape is never painted 
as it is, but must always be clothed in the 
sentiment it acquires in passing through the 
mind of the painter. The very choice of scene 
imparts to it a human soul—the soul of him 
who chooses. Nay, if landscape could be 
painted exactly as the sun sees it, there would 
be no value in it at all as picture or poetry, 
except such as the observer himself might 
bring to bear upon it. Cowper was of all men 
the most anxious to tack sentiment to every 
scrap of verse. Mere realism, where it occurs 
in « line or two here or there, is usually as 
valueless in Cowper as it is in Wordsworth. 
We have none of it in Shakspere, or Milton, or 
Coleridge, or Goethe, or Shelley, or Keats. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s essay is an excellent and 
suggestive piece of writing, and will well repay 
perusal, 


THE very latest addition to the ‘ Parch- 
ment Library” (Kegan Paul, Trench and Uo.)is 
a volume of English Lyrics, again without 
frontispiece. The editor—in whom it is hardly 
rash to detect one of the joint-editors of that 
volume of Living English Poets which made so 
much stir about this time last year—affords 
matter for criticism both in his rules for selec- 
tion and in their results. But we do not care to 
argue when so much is given that can only 
please. Suffice it to say that the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries have at least their due 
share; that Cowper is inadequately represented ; 
and that Burns and Moore are conspicuous by 
their absence. Can it be because they are not 
reckoned “Englishmen”? But, if so, why is 
Scott here ? 


Ir is almost with a feeling of regret that we 
record the completion of two serial publications 
which Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 
have been bringing out for some months past. 
These are the ‘‘ Parchment Library ” Shakspere 
and the “Riverside” edition of Hawthorne’s 





Works. The twelfth and concluding volume of 
the Shakspere comprises “ Pericles,” ‘‘ Venus 








and Adonis,” “The Rape of Lucrece,” the 
Sonnets, and the few miscellaneous poems 
that are generally printed as Shakspere’s. 
Perhaps in this volume more than others some 
will be disposed to miss annotation; but our 
own deliberate opinion confirms the decision 
that has been maintained. The world has no 
lack of Shakspere commentators; but we 
know not that it has ever before had an edition 
so simple, so charming, as this, 


THE Hawthorne, as we have more than once 
said, is most creditable to the American press 
which has produced it, though an English eye 
will have to get accustomed to certain features. 
It is pleasant to know that in this case we have 
the genuine article, and not an issue from 
plates either worn or badly stereotyped. Vol. 
xi. contains the series of studies for The Dolliver 
Romance, though (as was perhaps to be expected) 
Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret is altogether ignored. 
Of the two illustrations, which are both by Mr. 
F. Dielman, we prefer the vignette. By-the- 
way, in the list appended to the last volume 
the subjects of these are curiously transposed. 
Vol. xii. contains a number of short pieces— 
tales and biographical sketches—some of which 
are here for the first time collected from for- 
gotten magazines; and also a brief Life of the 
author, by Mr. G. P. Lathrop, his son-in-law, 
and now his editor. The frontispiece, which is 
taken from a photograph, looks like a good por- 
trait. We should call it a steel-engraving of 
moderate quality if we had not seen it de- 
scribed somewhere else as an etching. 


Messrs. LonaMAns have issued this week 
the fifth volume of Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s History 
of England, covering the period 1623-25. In 
his Preface the author makes reference for the 
first time to the Melbourne MSS., a collection 
originally formed by Sir John Coke, and now in 
the possession of Earl Cowper, which has, we 
believe, never before been subjected to the 
examination of an historian. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. BrowNine has left Venice to realise a 
dream of his youth and make a short stay at 
Athens. He started last Wednesday for Brin- 
disi, thence to Corfu, and so through the Isles 
to Piraeus. His artist-son, Mr. R. Barrett 
Browning, isin Paris, superintending the casting 
in bronze of his statue of ‘‘ Dryope ;’’ and he is 
meanwhile at work on another statue. His 
well-known picture of the fish-stall at Antwerp 
has obtained a gold medal at the Fisheries 
Exhibition. 

AmoNnG the results of the recent Commission 
at Oxford, none aroused more sanguine expecta- 
tion than the scheme for appointing readers—a 
sort of lower grade in the professoriate, or, per- 
haps we should rather say, extraordinary pro- 
fessors for whom no regular chair happens to 
be vacant. The success of this scheme depended 
entirely upon the manner in which it might be 
carried out by the delegates of the Common 
University Fund. Without paying them com- 
pliments, or regretting what they have as yet 
failed to do, we will simply state what 
they have done. Some months ago they ap- 
pointed their first reader, Mr. Robinson Ellis, in 
the department of Latin. This week Mr. Ellis 
has received three colleagues—Mr. Ingram 
Bywater, in Greex ; Mr. W. W. Capes (in the 
nature of a re-appointment), in ancient his- 
tory; and Mr. E. B. Tylor, in anthropology. 
It has also been decided to attach a readership 
to the poorly endowed professorship of botany. 
But surely it cannot be true, as we have seen 
it stated, that each reader is required by the 
university statutes to lecture daily ? 

Str Joun SrracHey has been chosen to lec- 
ture at Cambridge on Indian history during the 
current academical year. 
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Pror. PETERSON, of Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, who is now on a visit to Europe 
mainly with the object of attending the recent 
Oriental Congress at Leiden, has received the 
degree of D.Sc. in philology from the University 
of Edinburgh. We may add that the Journal 
of the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society 
contains a report by Prof. Peterson on bis search 
for Sanskrit MSS,, which is not only a valuable 
record of work done, but also most interesting 
reading. 

Miss ALIcE GARDNER, a sister, we believe, of 
Prof. Percy Gardner, has been elected Lecturer 
in History at Bedford College, London, in the 
place of Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, who has re- 
turned to Cambridge to be librarian at St. 
John’s, and also to continue his work on the 
history of the university. Miss Gardner had 
a brilliant career at Newnham Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; and an article by her in Macmiilan’s 
for September, on ‘‘ The Emperor Julian’s View 
of Christianity,” deservedly attracted attertion. 


As we are recording a series of appointments, 
it may be as well to mention, though somewhat 
out of date, that Mr. W. H. Pollock is now 
editor of the Saturday Review, and Mr. H. H. 
Statham editor of the Builder. 


Tae Christmas number of the Jilustrated 
Iomdon News, which went to press last week, 
will consist of a story in seven chapters by 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, entitled ‘‘ Twice 
Saved: a Story of To-day.” It is perhaps 
worth recording that the title first thought of, 
having been anticipated, had to be changed at 
the last moment. 


WE understand that Sheriff Nicolson is en- 
gaged on a biography of Adam Black, the 
ov of the great Edinburgh publishing 

ouse. 


Messrs. MacmILttAN announce The Bible 
Word Book, by Mr. W. Aldis Wright—a 
Glossary of Words and Phrases in the Author- 
ised Version of the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


Gems of Chinese Literature is the title of a 
new work by Mr. Herbert A. Giles, British 
vice-consul at Shanghai, announced to appear 
immediately. It will contain over a hundred 
extracts from some sixty of the most famous 
Chinese authors of all ages, thus forming an 
introduction to the general literature of China. 
It is to be published by Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 


Mr. T. W. Riys Davins’s manual on Bud- 
dhism in the series of ‘‘ Non-Christian Religious 
Systems’ has just been issued in a new edition, 
revised throughout. In the same series are 
promised Chinese Buddhism, by Prof. Beal, and 
Judaism, by Dr. Edersheim. 


Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES’ new book will be 
called Red Deer. 

Lorp SALToun has put together two volumes 
of anecdotes, &c. which will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans under the title of Scraps. 


THERE is now appearing in the Qraphic a 
series of illustrated papers, by Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, describing a visit to the Congo and 
Stanley Pool. We understand that they will 
be collected into a volume and published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low; and they are well 
worthy of being thus preserved. 


Town Life in Australia is the title of a new 
volume of essays on Australian manners and 
customs of the present day, to be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Don’t: a Manual of Mistakes in Conduct 
and Speech, which has had a successful run 
in America, will be issued immediately by 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran in a revised edition 
- — = As its title indicates, it 

s what ought, ointing out what ought 
not, to be done, - . . 





* AN important book on Wyclif has just 
appeared in Germany—Huss and Wiclif, by 
Prof. Loberth. It shows Wyclif in all his 
greatness, as the original spirit from whom 
Huss took nearly all his theological ideas. 
Prof. Loberth dwells on the disgracefulness of 
Englishmen leaving their great Reformer’s 
works still unprinted after five hundred years’ 
neglect. He gives a hundred and fifty pages 
to prove how Huss merely copied Wyclif’s 
main works. Thus Huss’s De LHecclesia is a 
mere compilation from Wyclif’s treatise of the 
same name. Prof. Loberth has been asked by 
Dr. Buddensieg to edit Wyclif’s De Ecclesia 
for the Wyclif Society; and in the quincen- 
tenary of Wyclif’s death next year it is hoped 
that the English public will supply the money 
needed for the five volumes of the Reformer’s 
works which the Wyclif Society will be able to 
publish if it can but get funds to pay its 
printer’s bills for them. 


A VOLUME of posthumous essays by the late 
Prof. Reinhold Pauli, of Gottingen, will shortly 
be published through Messrs. Williams and Nor- 
gate. It will be of special interest to English 
readers, as the whole collection refers to subjects 
of English history and politics, with the exception 
of a short Life of Baron Bunsen. The principal 
paper is on Henry VIII., which, although 
extending to over one hundred and fifty pages, 
was unfortunately left unfinished. ‘‘ Thomas 
Cromwell,” ‘‘ Henry V. of Lancaster,” and ‘‘ Sir 
Robert Peel” are the titles of other essays. 


WE hear that Princess Beatrice will con- 
tribute to Good Words for January a series of 
‘* Pictures from Aix-les-Bains.” The same 
number will contain an account of ‘‘ Helen’s 
Tower,” with a poem, hitherto unpublished, 
by Mr. Tennyson ; articles by the Duke of 
Argyll, the Bishop of Rochester, Mr. Froude, 
Prof. Veitch, &c.; and the first of a short series 
of illustrated papers by Mr. Whymper on his ex- 
plorations in Greenland. Lady Brassey, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. BR. A. Proctor, 
“Shirley,” Prof. Robertson Smith, and the 
Bishops of Derry and Bedford will also be 
among the contributors to early numbers of 
this popular sixpenny magazine; and its fiction 
for next year will include the North-country 
story we have already announced by Miss 
Linskill and a new romance by Mrs. Tytler. 


A Great Heiress : a Fortune in Seven Checks, 
is the title of Mr. R. E. Francillon’s Christmas 
story, to be published, in accordance with the 
practice of many years, as “‘Grant and Co,’s 
Christmas Number.” 


A COMMITTEE has been formed with a view to 
raising a memorial to the late William Spottis- 
woode; and it is suggested that it should take 
the appropriate form of an endowment for a 
pension to an incapacitated printer. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Mr. J. S. Hodson, secre- 
tary of the Printers’ Corporation, 20 High 
Holborn. 


WE were not quite accurate, it seems, in 
announcing a fortnight ago that the Little Folks’ 
Annual for 1884 would be a charade for chil- 
dren, written by Mr. G. Manville Fenn. The 
volume is now before us; and, while it does 
contain this charade, it also contains a vast 
amount of other matter to interest children, 
both in print and in pictures. Altogether, it is 
a good sixpennyworth. 

THE fourth and last portion of the Beckford 
Library will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
November 27 and the three following days. 


CoursEs of five weekly lectures will be given 
at Queen’s College, London, on “ Dante,” on 
Tuesdays at 3 p.m., beginning November 6, by 
the Rey. John Congreve; and on ‘“ Words- 
worth, on Fridays at 4 p.m., beginning 





At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on October 27 reports in connexion 
with ‘“‘ Antony and Cleopatra” were presented 
from the following departments :—Rare Words 
and Phrases, by Mr. J. H. Tucker, and Plants, 
by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, of Manchester. A 
paper on ‘‘ Garnier’s Marc-Antoine and the so- 
called Classical Drama,” by Mr. O. H. Herford, 
of Manchester, was read. 

A cuRIOUS action is now ding in the 
sheriff’s court at Glasgow. e plaintiff is 


‘Prof. Edward Caird, who seeks to restrain a 


bookseller from publishing a pamphlet entitled 
**An Aid to the Study of Moral Philosophy, 
specially designed for Students preparing for 
Examinations by Auxilium.” It is all that 
this pamphlet consists of a shorthand report of 
the Professor’s lectures, which must have been 
taken down by some student attending them. 
The lectures were delivered from MS. notes, 
and have never been published. It is further 
alleged that the report wes ignorantly taken 
down, and is misleading. Sheriff Lees granted 
an interim interdict or injunction. Under 
circumstances that seem almost identical, 
Abernethy obtained an injunction against 
the Lancet in 1824 for publishing his lectures 
delivered at St. Bartholomew's, the ground 
being not so much copyright as fraud on the 

art of the student. Since that date an Act of 

arliament (5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 65) has been 
passed which, on the one hand, gives a distinct 
copyright in lectures, but, on the other hand, 
expressly exempts lectures delivered in any 
university. 

Two Greek newspapers published at Athens, 
the Afwy and the’Qpa, both speak in high praise 
of Mrs. Edmonds’s translation of a poem by 
Typaldos which appeared in the AcADEMY of 
September 22. A number of poetical com- 
pliments have also reached her from a Greek 
resident at Bucharest. 

TURGENEV’S will consists of the following two 
lines, written in French by his own hand :— 
“J’institue madame Pauline Viardot ma léga- 
taire universelle en tous biens. Bougival, 
14 juin 1883. Ivan Tourgueniew.” This holo- 
graph will has been recognised to be valid in 
Russia as well as in France, except as regards 
inherited property, which, according to Russian 
law, cannot be left away from the family. 

Mr. Bret Harte’s new story, Jn the Car- 
quinez Woods, has been translated into Russian, 
to appear as a feuilleton in the St. Petersburg 
Gazette; and the Paris Temps has similarly been 
publishing some stories by Mr. Habberton, 
under the general title of ‘‘ Chez les Yankees.” 

A FoynisH scholar, M. Krohn, has spent the 
summer in Esthonia, taking down ballads from 
the lips of the people. The number he has 
collected is about one thousand; and he has 

resented his copies to the Finnish Society of 

iterature at rep er which already pos- 
sesses a very large collection. 

A Correction.—Last week, in noticing Jn the 
West Countrie, our reviewer of novels described 
the author as ‘‘ Mrs.” instead of ‘‘ Miss” Crom- 
melin. How he could have avoided the mis- 
take it is not easy to say; but its correction 
gives us the opportunity of stating that Miss 
May Crommelin is the author of Black Abbey, 
A Jewel of a Girl, and Orange Lily (all pub- 
lished anonymously), as well as of that Christ- 
mas story of last year, Brown Eyes, which no 
reader of it is likely to forget. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
BEFORE leaving Ottawa, the Princess Louise 
presented to the National Gallery of Canada 
a copy in oils of Benjamin West’s well-known 
picture of ‘‘ The Death of Wolfe,” the original 
of which is in the collection of the Duke of 





November 16, by the Rey. Alfred Ainger. 








Westminster. 
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that the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science shall ho dits 
meeting next year at Montreal at the sane 
time as our own British Association. 


Tsx Christmas number of Harper’s will con- 


Ir is pro 


tain a poem by Mr. Whittier, on ‘‘ The Supper } 
of St. Gregory,” to which Jesus came( according 
to the legend) as a beggar guest. 

Mr. Bouton, the well-known dealer of New 
York, whom we may call the American Quaritch, 
has taken back with him, from his recent visit 
to England, a book on London, privately illus- 
trated by the insertion of nearly ten thousand 
prints, including some fine examples of Hogarth, 
Gilray, Oruikshank, &c. The whole forms 
thirty-seven long folio volumes, bound in 
morocco. 

Pror. BuLKLEy, of Howard University, 
Washington, has. conceived the idea of com- 
piling a volume of ‘‘ Plato’s Best Thoughts,” 
taken entirely from Mr. Jowett’s translation, 
and arranged in the alphabetical order of sub- 
jects. 

In the long list of English authors illustrated 
by American artists, which form the most con- 
spicuous feature of the American season, we 
notice an edition of the Hesays of Elia, with 
etchings, limited to 250 copies. Messrs. Osgood’s 
illustrated edition of Mr. Tennyson’s Princess 
is issued at various prices, ranging from six to 
twenty-five dollars (£1 48. to £5). Messrs. 
Roberts, of Boston, have brought out illustrated 
editions of Gray’s Elegy, of Card. Newman’s 
Lead, Kindly Light, and of Lord Houghton’s 
Good Night. And a New York publisher an- 
nounces for one week the poems of Gray, of 
Charlotte Bronté, of Thackeray, of George 
Eliot, and of Mr. Locker—none at lower prices 
than one dollar (4s.). 


THE four folios of Shakspere in the Cooke 
collection, which was recently sold at New 
York, were bought by Mr. Bouton for 2,900 
dollars (£580). Itis said that Mr. Cooke had 
originally bought them from Mr. Bouton for 
4,000 dollars (£800). 


Mr. W. M. GriswoLp, the indefatigable 
compiler of the ‘‘Q. P.” Indexes, has now set 
to work on the Revue des Deux-Mondes (from 
1870) and the Nouvelle Revue. This time he 
will print in French. 


SomE interesting statistics haye been com- 
piled out of the “ fall announcements” contained 
in the New York Publishers’ Weekly. The total 
number of books there announced is just under 
onethousand. Of these, the class of ‘‘ juveniles ” 
comes first, with 200 ; then religion and philoso- 
phy, 120; art, including illustrated gift-books, 
93; medicine, 84 ; fiction, 74 ; educational, 67; 
poetry and the drama, 60 ; literary history and 
collected works, 51; biography, 50. In such a 
matter, classification is difficult, but it is sur- 
prising to see both history and travel altogether 
below the line. As showing the localisation of 
the American —— g trade, it may be added 
that New York announces 473 books, Boston 
338, and Philadelphia 121, leaving only 34 for 
all the rest. 








FRENOH JOTTINGS. 


THE annual public meeting of the five 
Académies which together constitute the Lusti- 
tut was held on October 25. The presidential 
address, delivered by M. Heuzey, is printed in 
full in the Revue politique et littéraire. Addresses 
were also delivered by MM. Emile Perrin, 
Arthur Desjardins, V. Cherbuliez, and F. de 
Lesseps. e biennial prize of 20,000 frs. 
(£800) was awarded to Prof. Paul Meyer, director 
of ag Ecole des Chartes, with the following 
Words :-— 


* M, Meyer est avant tout un philologue: comme 
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tel, il a exercé chez nous ia plus heureuse et la plus 
décisive influence. D ailleurs, il n’a pas seulement 
le mérite d’avoir contrélé, perfectionné et vulgarisé 
les théories sur lesquelles reposent nos connais- 
sances en philologie romane; il ne se reeommande 
pas seulement par des qualités de critique qui lui 
ont assigné la premiére place en Europe parmi les 
savants qui s’occupent de la langue et de la littéra- 
ture a; son nom restera encore attaché 
a plusieurs des plus notables découvertes qui aient 
été faites, au XIXe siécle, dans le champ de la 
litérature historique du moyen ige.”’ 


M. GrEoRGES PERROT has been rominated 
Director of the Ecole normale supérieure in the 


place of M. Fustel de Coulanges, who has 
retired. 


Amone the recent nominations to the Legion 
of Honour is to be found the name of M. A. 
Quantin, the well-known art printer and pub- 
lisher. At a banquet to his workmen to 
celebrate the occasion, M. Quantin made a 
speech in which he discussed the relations 
between labour and capital from the point of 
view of co-operation. 


In a recent communication to the Geographical 
Society of Paris, M. Milne Edwards submitted a 
report of the deep-sea explorations undertaken 
by him this summer in the Talisman. The area 
of exploration was the islands of the Atlantic, 
and the tract known as ‘‘la mer des Sargasses.” 
This tract, which has a depth of more than 6,000 
métres, was proved to be entirely volcanic. A 
large collection of lavas and scoriae were brought 
up, of which some appear to be of relatively 
recent origin—a conclusion confirmed by the 
poverty of the deep-sea fauna. The island 
groups of Cape de Verde, the Canaries, and the 
Azores would thus be the culminating peaks of 
a chain of volcanoes, which possibly extends 
nortnwards to Iceland. ‘The island of Branco 
was also visited for the first time by an 
naturalist; and a large lizard, of an altogether 
new species, was found. 


THE Société historique et Oercle St-Simon 
purpose to publish from time to time inedited 
documents of French history in a uniform 
manner, so that the leaflets may ultimately be 
bound up in a volume. 


UNDER the title of Nos Contemporains, M. 
Louis Uhlbach has published (Calmann Lévy) a 
volume giving reminiscences of Lamartine, 
ae Sand, Sainte-Beuve, &c., with original 
etters. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE September number of th» Journal of the 
Statistical Society contains two papers of popular 
interest. The one is by Mr. Stephen Bourne, 
on ‘*Food Products and their International 
Distribution ; ” the other is by Mr. E. Foxwell, 
on ‘English Express Trains.’ The latter, 
especially, isa good example of sound method 
applied to a subject which is not so simple as 
it may seem. 


Le Livre for October contains two articles of 
considerable interest, both of the nature of com- 
pilations. The second, which deals with the 
well-worn subject of the invention or inventor 
of printing, needs no special mention, though it 
is a good summary of the OCoster-Giitenburg 
debate. The first, a cento of extracts from 
French publications as to the birth of the Comte 
de Chambord, is much more amusing, if not 
quite so solid. It is written with perfectly good 
taste, and contains nothing which need offend 
either Republican or Royalist. How one poet 
achieved the marvellous verse : 

‘*C’est au sein des volcans que nait un lis sauveur; ”’ 


how an ingenious newspaper editor delivered 
himself of the mot, ‘‘ Madame la duchesse de 
Berry en accouchant du duc de Bordeaux est 
accouchée en méme temps ’ une infinité de royal- 








istes” (wherein he doubtless felt a modest pride) ; 
how a manufacturer of liquors devised in the 
first quarter of this century an advertisement 
worthy of the last—these and many other 
things may and should be read here. 


Dr. ©. Scuumann’s “Kritische Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Zimtliinder” forms a 
supplement to Petermann’s Mitteilungen, and 
deals in an exhaustive manner with the re- 
ferences to cinnamon which occur in Egyp- 
tian descriptions and in the writings of 
Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and early Christian 
travellers. The Regio cinnamomi fera is identi- 
fied with the Somali country; but this merely 
served as a stage in the transportation of cinna- 
mon from China, its true home. Khisit of the 
Egyptian inscriptions, gizi, kesiah, and cassia are 
all traced to the Chinese word kei-shi ; and China 
maintained a monopoly in the supply of the 
highly prized bark until the Arabs discovered it 
in Ceylon. A map showing the geographical 
distribution of the Lauraceae accompanies this 
learned treatise. 








A TRANSLATION. 


COWPER’S ‘‘ HARK, MY SOUL,” IN RIMING LATIN. 
King’s College, London: Oct. 28, 1883. 

I beg to enclose an attempt to translate into 
riming Latin the hymn Mr. Gladstone’s Italian 
version of which has lately attracted the admira- 
tion of Italian scholars, It will be observed that 
I have preserved the metre of the original. I 
will only add that this hymn of Cowper's is 
really a poem. Of most hymns it may truly 
be said that they are prose itself, and prose at 
its worst. 

Audin’ ? Adest Dominus ; 
Est Salvator proximus. 
Jesus loquitur ad te: 

**O peccator, amas me ? 
Sum qui solvi vincula, 

Qui sanavi vulnera ; 
Rectas docui vias, 

Luce mutans tenebras. 
Potest esse parvuli 

Mater immemor sui? 
Immo potest ; sed non te 
Deus scit negligere. 

Idem semper est amor ; 
Altum siquid, altior ; 

Nec quicquam prof undius ; 
Mors ut ipsa validus. 

Mox videbis tu meam 
Purefactus gloriam ; 
Mecum dominabere ; 

O peccator, amas me? *’ 

** Angit unum, Domine, 
Amem quod tam languide ; 
Sed amore fervet cor ; 

O si sit fervidior.’’ 


Joun W. HALEs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


JADE IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN SWITZERLAND. 
St. Maur, Ventnor. 

The discovery of a jade implement in Switzer- 
land gave rise about three years ago to a some- 
what lengthened correspondence in the Times 
with regard to the locality whence it could have 
come. Mr. Maskelyne and Prof. Rolleston pro- 
fessed to believe that it came from the East; and 
Prof. Miiller has also adopted this view, adducing 
some fancied analogies to the introduction of 
language. Prof. Fischer also drew the infer- 
ence that its discovery threw a new and most 
astonishing light on the intercommunications of 
prehistoric tribes. 

Dr. Meyer, however, in an interesting pam- 
phlet recently published—Die Nephrit Frage kein 
ethnologisches Problem—casts grave doubts on 
these plausible conjectures. ‘he jade imple- 
ments seen in Switzerland as well asin America 
show, he declares, distinct signs of local manu- 
facture ; their shape and ornamentation are 
peculiar to the countries where they are found, 
and are unknown in Asia. It is improbable, he 
continues, that the early wanderers should have 
encumbered themselves with heavy loads of raw 
material, leaving it to their descendants to 
fashion them into various shapes and forms. 
Much more likely, he thinks, is it that jade or 
nephrite may still be discovered in the rocky 
formation of the Swiss mountains or in the beds 
of American rivers. 

There is, indeed, every reason to believe that 
the jade of which the implement found in 
Switzerland is made may have come from 
some indigenous rock, if not exactly in Switzer- 
land, in some other Kuropean locality. Three 
competent authorities are of opinion that jade 
is found in Europe. Mr. Page tells us that it is 
found ‘‘in various parts of Europe.” Mr. 
Bristowe writes to me that ‘‘ nephrite is said to 
occur in the Hartz in veins traversing green- 
stone ;” and M.de Mortillet says that strings 
of nephrite are found in the mountains of Switz- 
erland and Savoy (in granite and gneiss). It 
is also said to be met with in Corsica. Mr. 
Rudler writes to me, ‘‘ The only European loca- 
lities for jade that I believe to be trustworthy 
are (1) Schweinsal, near Leipzig, and (2) Pots- 
dam, near Berlin.” Saussurite, which is termed 
by Mr. Bristowe ‘‘ the jade of the Swiss Alps,” 
occurs on the borders of the Lake of Geneva 
and on Monte Rosa. 

Would not probability lead us to conclude 
that the jade of the Swiss implement came from 
some of these European localities rather than to 
have recourse to the wild hypothesis of believing 
these Swiss implements came all the way from 
the East? ‘To believe that they came directly 
from Chiva, passing through numerous nations 
and tribes in prehistoric times, requires too great 
au amount of belief. 

In the Swiss Jake-dwellings the implements 
discovered were made of materials found io the 


neighbourhood. At Wangen the rolled stones ! 


of the neighbourhood, orginally derived fro 
the Rhaetian Alps, formed the y saterial of the 
greater portion of the implements. At Moosee. 
dorf the material appears to have come from 
the Swiss Jura (chalk), some from the Alps. 
At Nussdorf they were made of the rolled 
stones found in the lake close by. What is 
there, then, to prevent us supposing the jade also 
of which the implements were made came from 
some locality not far off ? 

Jade not being found in Switzerland at the 
present day is no proof that it never occurred 
there. Pliny tells us India is the sole parent 
of the opal. Yet at the present day no region 
of the East Indies produces these gems; 
as Mr. Maskelyne writes, “We know of 
only two certain localities for opal, Mexico 
and Hungary.” I may add further that, 
from the specimens I have seen of the Swiss 
jade implements, the jade of which they are 
made does not present any likeness to the jade 
from the East. A Swiss jade implement in my 
possession is of a bluish grayish green, while 
that from the East is generally of a beautiful 
dark green. 

It is now an accepted view that before 
the advent of the Aryans the whole of 
Europe was occupied by a race of Tura- 
nian aborigines, evidently the race which 
used stone implements; as Mr. Fergusson 
writes, ‘‘There seems no doubt but that the 
people of the Stone age were generally, if not 
exclusively, of that great family which we now 
know as the Turanian.” In the opinion of 
Messrs. Rochet and Rutermeyer, the inhabitants 
of all the Swiss lake-dwellings of the Stone age 
were the same indigenous peoples (autochthones) 
in their different stages of ual improve- 
ment. The Aryans appeared in Europe only 
at a much later date. “The Aryans,” writes 
Mr. Fergusson, ‘‘ were those who introduced 
the use of iron, and with it dominated over and 
expelled the older races.” No proof has been 
as yet advanced that Europe had any communi- 
cation with the Hast, either in language or 
transport of tools, in the Stone age, when jade 
implements were used. 

The presence of nephrite implements in the 
Bienne lake-dwelling Schaffis, “one of the 
oldest in the Stone age,” only adds to the 
improbability of these implements coming from 
the East in prehistoric times. 

HoppEr M. WEstRopPP. 








IRON IN EARLY GREECE. 
London : Oct, 20, 1883. 

Mr. Sayce—who oddly enough fancies that I 
altogether overlooked a point to which, as a 
little thought would have showed him, I devoted 
half my last letter—does not mend matters 
much by his new plea for the Tegea story. If 
anything could be more absurd than the idea of 
finding fossil bones seven cubits long in a 
‘* sepulchral chamber” or “tumulus” made to 
fit them exactly it would be the discovery of 
atumulus while sinking a well. I may mon- 
tion that he will find some very forcible remarks 
as to the futility of trusting Herodotus for 
such tales in his Preface to that author, p. xxv. 

His remarks as to the proporties of iron-rust 
are virtually answered in advance by Mr. Lang’s 
last letter. If excavators have been in the 
habit of throwing away pieces of iron without 
remark, we can judge of the probability that 
they would record and analyse possible stains 
of rust. The finding of iron of very early date 
in Egypt and Assyria—Etruria might also have 
been added—is a very strong presumption for 
the knowledge of it in Greece also; it is no 
answer to me, as I did not say that buried iron 
always disappears. 

Mr. Lang and I showed good cause for sup- 
posing that excavations were a quite im- 





sufficient base for the establishment of 4 
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universal negative. It is merely begging the 
question to say that ‘‘ excavations have shown 
that before the sixth century B.C. even swords 
in Greece were always of bronze.” — If Mr. 
Sayce will bring forward his evidence it can be 
examined ; meantime, his unsupported opinions 
would carry greater weight if they were not 
in direct conflict with those of the archaeolo- 
gists on whose authority we are accustomed to 
ly. 3 
nr. Sayce next appeals to philology. His 
arguments, as stated in the AcaDEmy of Sep- 
tember 29, arethree. First, “the word cidnpeds, 


“é¢the iron-smith, superseded xadxeis, ‘the 


bronze-smith,’ at a late period.” It would be 
more correct to say that it never superseded 
xaaxeds at all; for, at least in classical times. 
the word o:dnpeds was as rare as ‘‘ iron-smith ” 
in English. ‘The ordinary books of reference 
give only two instances from Xenophon out 
of the whole range of classical literature. Even 
Plutarch uses xadxedew of forging irov. Thus 
Mr. Sayce’s argument, if it proved anything, 
would prove a very great deal too much. 

Secondly, ‘‘if O. Schrader is right, sldnpos 
will be @ word of Asianic origin.” But Mr. 
Sayce, of all men, is least in a position to deny 
that the Greeks may have derived both name 
and thing from Asia many centuries before 
540 B.C. 

Thirdly, from the word xdAv) ‘‘we may 
conclude that steel was not imported into 
Greece until after 650 B.c. at the earliest.” 
This is not, on the face of it, improbable, but it 
does not help Mr. Sayce. Steel is not mentioned 
in Homer, unless the rare metal xi’avos be 
supposed to indicate the casual importation of 
a few specimens as ornaments. The primitive 
method of hardening iron described in Od. ix. 
391 has no resemblance to the making of steel, 
and would be applied, as a matter of course, to 
any but absolutely pure metallic iron. 

To my main argument—that derived from the 
bowl of Glaucus—it is no reply to eay that the 
bowl in question came from Lydia, which is 
not even necessarily true. The fact remains 
that we have explicit evidence that an advanced 
process of iron-working was known to Greeks 
certainly thirty, probably more, and possibly 
150, years before the date which Mr. Sayce has 
fixed for the introduction of iron ‘‘ founding,” 
as he somewhat loosely calls it, into Greece. 
And why is Mr. Sayce so very certain that 
Glaucus of Chios did not live about 690 B.c. ? 
Our only direct authority says that he did. 

Watrer LEAF, 








‘* FIELDS”? AND ‘* CLOSES.” 
St. Mary Church, Devon: Oct. 30, 1883. 
J Hall (afterwards Bishop of Exeter and 
then of Norwich), in one of his Satires, refers to 
the absence of enclosures— 


** And so our Grandsires were in ages past, 
That let their lands lye all so widely wast, 
That nothing was in pale or hedge ypent 
Within some province or whole shires extent ; 
As Nature made the earth, so did it lie, 
Save for the furrowes of their husbandrie ; 
When as the neighbour-lands so couched layne, 
That all bore show of one fayre Champian : 
Some head-lesse crosse they digged on their lea, 
Or rol’d some marked Meare-stone in the way. 
Poor simple men! for what mought that auayle 
That my field mought not fill my neighbours 

payle... .’’ 


He goes on to recommend them to put fences 
round their ‘‘ dangered fields,” adding, 


“Do so; and I shall praise thee all the while, 
So be, thou stake not vp the common stile ; 
So be thou hedge in nought, but what’s thine 
owne,”’ &c. 
Joseph Hall, Virg. lib. 5, at. 3, 1602 
(ed. Grosart, 1879, pp. 156, 157). 


Ths enclosure of common lands is a frequent 





subject of complaint in the literature of those 
times, and hence the saying, ‘‘ Not the foxe that 
stole the goose, but the great foxe that stole 
the farme from the gander.” —1616, N. Breton ; 
Works, Grosart, 1876, vol. ii., p. 8, col. 2, 1. 32. 

The word ‘‘ close ” occurs in Robert Greene’s 
Penelope’s Web (1587), ‘‘ and so turning his horse 
into a Close hard by, rested him selfe behind a 
bush.” — Works, Grosart, 1881-83, vol. v., p. 216. 


G. H. Wuite. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 5,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 

Monthly Meeting. 
8p.m. Royal Academy : “The Head and Face,” 
by Prof. J. Marshall. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 6.8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The 
Fourth Tablet of the Creation Series relating to the 
Fight between Marduk and Tiamat,” by Mr. E. A. 
Budge; “Babylonian Art illustrated by Mr. 
Rassam’s Latest Discoveries,” by Mr. T. G. Pinches. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov.7,8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon- 
stration, “The Foot and Leg,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8pm. Geological: “The Geology of the South 
Devon Coast from Tor Cross to Hope Cove,” by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney; “ Brocchi’s Collection of Sub- 
Apennine Shells,” uy ae. J, wyn Jeffreys; 
** British Cretaceous Nuculidae,” by Mr. J. Starkie 


er. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 8, 8 p.m. Mathematical: “Sym- | 


medians and the Triplicate Ratio Circle,” by Mr. R. 
Tucker; “Symmetric Functions, and in particular 
Certain Inverse Operators in connexion therewith,” 
by Capt. P. A. Mac ; ‘A Certain Envelope,” 
by Prof. Wolstenholme ; “* Certain Results obtained 
by means of the Arguments of Points on a Plain 
urve,” by Mr. R. A. Roberts; “ anian 
tiple Integrals,” III., by Mr. E. B. Elliott. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: ‘‘ Volta-Electric 
Induction, illustrated by Experiments,” by Mr. 
Willoughby Smith. 

Ferpay, Nov. 9.8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstra- 
tion, ‘‘ The Knee and Thigh,” Pr. J. Marshall. 
8p.m. New Shakspere: “The Quarto and Folio 

of ‘ in r. P. A. Daniel. 


8p. " 

SATURDAY, Nov. 10, 3 p.m. Physical: “Some Experi- 

ments on the Velocity of Sound in Air,” by Mr. 
D. J. Blaikley; ‘“‘The Moment of a Compound 
Magnet,” by Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet; ‘ Measure- 
ments relating to the Electric Resistance of the 
Skin and to Certain Medico-Electric Appliances,” 
by Mr. W. L. Carpenter. 





SCIENCE. 
Q. Horatit Flacci Carminum Libri IV. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
T. E. Page. 


The Satires of Horace. Edited, with Notes, 
by Arthur Palmer. (Macmillav.) 


Mr. Paaer’s edition of the Odes of Horace, 
which everywhere shows marks of good taste 
and sound scholarship, might have been made 
a much better book had the editor cared to 
give some additional study to the original 
authorities for the history of Horace’s times, 
and to the state of the text of his favourite 
poet. Indeed, after reading in the Preface 
that the “ bulk of the notes have been written 
down without reference to any books what- 
ever,” one is inclined to wonder that the volume 
is as good as it is; for art is long, the field 
of learning is wide, and the human memory 
is fallible. And, indeed, as was, in spite of 
all, inevitable, Mr. Page's commentary bears 
some marks of the conditions under which it 
was composed. For instance, on p. 167 we 
read on the lines Viz durare carinae Possunt 
imperiosius aequor the tollowing remark :— 
* Some MSS. seem to read cavernae, which is 
said to be the ribs: see Virg. Aen. 2, 19.” 
Alas for the stubbornness of ‘“ books”! 
1f Keller and Holder may be trusted, no 
MSS. whatever read cavernae. This is a 
modern conjecture, due to a misunderstanding 
of carinae, which means not the keel, but the 
lower part of the hull. P. 266, sedesque 
discretas piorum: “Some MSS. give de- 





scriptas.”” Would it not have been fairer to 
the reader to say, also, that the ancient Berne 
codex, with some support from the scholiasts, 
reads discriptas? P. 815, Altricis extra 
limen Apuliae: “ Of the various alterations, 
suchas ... limina Pulliae, none carries con- 
viction.” So far from being an alteration, 
Pulliae is the reading of two of the very 
best codices, and has again some support 
from the scholiasts. P. 372, Tyrrhenum omne 
tuis et mare Ponticum: ‘* The reading pub- 
licum necessitates the alteration of Tyrrhenum; 
and Munro adopts Lachmann’s suggestion of 
terrenum, an extremely rare werd, said to 
mean earth.” “Readings,” of course, may 
be gathered on any hedge. No hint is 
given that publicum is the reading of the 
old Blandinian codex; that terrenum must 
almost certainly have stood in the copy used 
by Porphyrion, who says “ invehit in luxu- 
riam omnia profanantem et aedificiis non terras 
tantum verum etiam maria occupantem ;” 
and that the “extremely rare word said to 
mean earth ” is found in Livy, Columella, and 
Pliny. 

It need not be said that Prof. Palmer’s 
edition of the Satires is free from defects of 
this kind. Of his commentary, it is enough 
to say that it is interesting, fully abreast of 
modern research, and a really trustworthy 
guide to the reader of Horace. The Preface 
suggests some points which admit of discus- 
sion within a small compass. It deals in the 
main with two questions—the relation of 
Horace’s satwra with that of his predecessors, 
and the text of the Satires. 

It is easy to exaggerate the debt of Horace 
to Lucilius. In all respects except that of 
metre Horace’s satura seems in tone and con- 
ception to be a protest against that of 
Lucilius ; indeed, the present writer has else- 
where (Roman Satura, p. 11, foll.) ventured 
to express the view that Horace really took 
exception quite as strongly to the limitation 
of the field of the satwra introduced by 
Lucilius as to the slovenly character of his 
versification. Lwucilius’s idea was to turn the 
satura into invective; Horace is anxious to 
bring it back into the old kindly lines of 
humour, description, and good-natured ex- 
postulation. This, it appears—rather than, 
as Prof. Palmer says, ‘‘the conditions under 
which Horace wrote ’’—was the reason of the 
difference between Horace’s satura and that 
of Lucilius. Indeed, there is here some want 
of historical perspective in Prof. Palmer's 
sketch. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
years which elapsed between the death of 
Julius Caesar and the battle of Actium were 
a period unfavourable to freedom of speech. 
Writers of lampoon might still charge their 
enemies with anything they liked, from 
poverty to unnatural vice, without being 
made to feel uncomfortable. Witness some 
of the poems of the pseudo-Vergilian Cata- 
lepton ; witness the fourth epode of Horace. 
Horace, indeed, who took to writing poetry 
in order to bring himself into notice, tells us 
that he began by writing lampoons. ‘ There 
is no trace in Horace,” says Prof. Palmer, 
“of political satire.” Horace was not in a 
position, after the battle of Philippi, to get 
much of the society of politicians. Yet there 
is plenty cf political feeling in some of the 
epodes ; and the fourth, written in or before 
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36 B.c., is as much a political lampoon as any 
poem of Catullus. 

To support his view of Horace’s literary 
position, Prof. Palmer introduces a hypothesis 
in favour of which it would be gratifying to 

find any historical evidence. He thinks that 
many of the names which we find in the 
satires are fictitious; and, indeed, speaks of 
Horace “taking his characters from Cicero, 
especially from his letters.” Thus Catius is 
Matius, Cervius Servius, and so on. Of Pan- 
tilius we read (p. 238): ‘* Horace invents the 
name from zrav, tiAAew—an appropriate name 
for a man who is compared to a bug. ... I 
have not found the name elsewhere.”” ‘The 
name may be found elsewhere—viz., in two 
Italian inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum, 
vol. ix., 5277; x., 5925). It gives a false 
impression to say that Horace ‘took his 
characters” from Cicero’s letters. Writing 
within ten years after Cicero’s death, it is 
natural that he should have come across 
several persons whom Cicero had known; 
and that is all. Surely there was, in Horace’s 
time, no hard-and-fast line in the matter of 
mentioning persons by name. Some reserve 
was shown then and previously in the case of 
women : there is no reason to doubt that the 
Lesbia of Catullus was Clodia, or that Horace’s 
Canidia was Gratidia, as the scholiasts say. 
But if Catius is to be turned into Matius, 
and Cervius into Servius, why is not like 
measure dealt out to Albucius, Turius, Fabius, 
and Crispinus? If, in the sixth satire of the 
second book, Arellius is a dry old miser, why 
should not Fuscus Arellius in the first book 
be a man of dry humour ? 

With regard to the text, it is refreshing to 
find that Prof. Palmer dees not agree with 
Keller and Holder’s estimate of the “ anti- 
quissimus Blandinius” (V). Whether there 
is sufficient evidence to support his opinion 
that this codex is ‘an interpolated descendant 
of a better archetype than that from which 
other Horatian MSS. are descended ” may be 
a question; but the point is not one of much 
importance. Prof. Palmer might with ad- 
vantage have gone farther in his divergence 
from Keller and Holder. Surely in Satires 
2, 7, 18, the reading of V, lam moechus 
Romae, tam mallet doctor Athenis Vivere, is 
preferable to that of the other MSS. doctus. 
There is point in saying that a man lives as 
an adulterer in Rome and as a professor in 
Athens; to say that he lives as a scholar in 
Athens is comparatively meaningless. Besides, 
Acron and the Commentator Cruquianus sup- 
port doctor. I: is to be wished, also, that 
Prof. Palmer had said more for the ancient 
Bernese MS. (B), which he places without 
protest in the second class. Yet, though not 
so good a codex as V, B, where we have 
it, preserves readings which should place it 
without any doubt in the first class. Such 
are—ravos leones, Epod. 16, 33 (which it 
shares with V); perire visus, Epod. 5, 91; 
perhaps cantat for clamat, 1 Sat. 1, 12, and 
proiecit for deiecit, 1 Sat. 3, 91, for Petronius 
52 says “ puer calicem proiecit.” Now, if V 
and B are first-class MSS., the whole artificial 
structure of Keller and Holder’s arrangement 
is (as those scholars clearly see) overthrown. 
Their edition is, indeed, of great value as a 
quarry for materials; but in using their 
materials they may be fairly charged with 





doing their best to turn the criticism of 
Horace into a wrong track. It was one of 
Bentley’s greatest services that he called 
attention to the value of the “‘ vetustissimus 
Blandinius.” The facts adduced on the other 
side by Keller in his Epilegomena only make 
Bentley’s case the stronger; and it will be 
matter for surprise if future editors do not 
decline altogether to follow the will-o’-the- 
wisp which since the appearance of Keller 
and Holder’s book has been dancing before 
them. 

The ancient scholia on Horace deserve 
more respect than Prof. Palmer and, indeed, 
most recent editors are inclined to pay them. 
It is, by-the-by, a mistake to speak of the 
Cruquian scholia as in great part a transcript 
of those attributed to Acron and Porphyrio. 
It would be more correct to describe them as 
derived in great part from the same body of 
comment as that from which the other scholia 
are taken ; for the Cruquian scholia in a great 
number of cases give information which is 
wanting in the others. The text of Horace 
cannot be constituted without the aid of these 
notes. The case of Od. iii. 24, 11 (terrenum), 
has been mentioned above ; it may be added 
that in Hpod. 5, 28, they clearly point to a 
reading furens aper for currens of the MSS. ; 
and that in the De Arte Poetica, 120, they 
lend considerable support to Bentley’s cele- 
brated conjecture, Homerewm for honoratum. 

Henry NETTLEsHIP. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COLOURS OF THE WINDS. 
Oxford: Oct. 27, 1883. 

I see that in the AcapEMy of August 18 
Mr. Whitley Stokes has called attention to the 
colours assigned to the winds and to the cardinal 
points from which they blow. He refers to an 
article by Dr. Brinton in the Folk-lore Journal, 
vol. i., p. 246, where the colours assigned to 
the different points of the horizon by the Central 
American nations are discussed. In an inter- 
esting article on the Navajos mythology, which 
has just been sent to me by Mr. W. Matthews 
(from the American Antiquarian for April 1883), 
I see that by them, too, colours have been 
assigned to.the winds, though in a somewhat 
different order. With them the east is dark, 
ev south blue, the west yellow, and the north 
white. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes calls attention to the 
fact that the Irish have likewise assigned colours 
to the winds or to the four cardinal points ; 
and that in the Saltair na Rann, which he has 
just edited in the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” the 
east wind is represented as purple, the south 
as white, the north as black, the west as dun. 
This is very like the distribution of colours 
among the four cardinal points which we find 
in the Veda. In the Khindogya-upanishad 
(‘* Sacred Books of the East,” vol. i., p. 38) the 
east is red (rohita), which is natural, the south 
white (sukla), the west dark (krishna, or dark- 
blue), the north very dark (parah krishna). 
The intermediate points, the vidisah, were like- 
wise known during the Vedic period, but I 
cannot remember that any colours have ever 
been assigned to them. F. Max MULLER. 








THE GA. 
98 Roebuck Rvad, Sheffield: Oct,'27, 1883, 
As Mr. Freeman points out in the ACADEMY 
of this day, the authority for Ohtga gé and 
Noxga gé@ is a document which is given at length 
by Kemble in the very chapter to which Mr. 





Mayhewreferred. Itmust, however, be remarked 
that several of the proper names in this docu- 
ment have been strangely blundered in tran. 
scription, and that the two names just quoted 
are themselves of somewhat suspicious appear- 
ance. As the word gé seems to have no 
authority except its occurrence in these two 
names, it can scarcely be deemed sufficiently 
well attested to be entitled to the prominence 
given to it by recent historians. 

The name Ohtga, if not altogether corrupt, 
can be nothing else than an abbreviation of 


Ohtinga. The existence of a clan of Uhtingas is 


vouched for by the thirteenth-century local name 
Uhtinabrig (now Oughtibridgo, near Sheffield). 
The forms O/t- and Uht- are equivalent, as may 
be seen by comparing Ohthere (—Old-Norse 
Ottarr) and Uhtred (—Ottra%r). ‘‘Noxga” has 
probably been incorrectly copied. With regard 
to the position of the territories denoted by 
these two names, we have no materials even 
for conjecture. HENRY BRADLEY. 








NEW GUINEA NUMERALS. 
Oxford Oct. 30, 1883 

It may be not without interest to the readers 
of Prof. Sayce’s note on the aboye subject 
(AcaDEMyY, October 27) to know how tho strik- 
ing difference between the numerals of two 
tribes living so close to each other may be 
accounted for. I think the key to this problem 
is suggested by a remark in Prof. L. von der 
Gabelentz’s dissertation on the Melanesian lan- 
guage (Leipzig, 1861, p. 265), where he observes 
as follows :— 

‘* Diese Mannigfaltigkeit mag ihren Grund haben 
in der Isolirung, in welcher die melanesischen 
Volksstiimme leben, und die es bewirkt dass sogar 
auf einer einzigen kleinen Insel wie Tana mehrere 
Volkerschaften mit ganz verschiedenen Sprachen 
neben einander fortleben.”’ 

And, again, as the chief cause of this isolation 
by which they are separated, he points out their 
cannibalism, to which they are still mostly 
devoted. 

Whereas the first set of New Guinea numerals 
quoted by Prof. Sayce does not go beyond 
two without repeating these cardinals, and the 
second series seems to imply a quaternary 
method of counting, it deserves to be mentioned 
that another list of New Guinea numerals, as 
given by Prof. Gabelentz (op. cit., pp. 7, 8), 
shows distinct words for each of our ten 
numerals. According to French spelling, they 
are the following :— 


1. Tika. 6. Vamma. 

2. Roa. 7. Fita. 

3. Tola. | 8. Vala. 

4. Fatta. 9 Siva. 

5. Lima. | 10. Sanga-foula. 
H. Kress. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On Friday last, October 26, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Collingwood delivered the last of his series of 
Rhind Lectures at Edinburgh on “ The Roman 
Occupation of Britain.’’ When discussing the 
question how far the Britons were exterminated 
by the Saxons, he quoted the testimony of a 
Newcastle hatter, whose study of the heads of 
his customers had led him to the conclusion 
that there are three types in Northumberland. 
First, the agricultural class, with large and 
broad heads, corresponding to Dr. Davis's table 
for the Anglo-Saxon race; second, the fisher 
folk, who seem rather to be of Scandinavian 
origin ; and, third,the mining population, whose 
heads correspond precisely in shape, size, and 
general formation to the crania classed as 
British by Dr. Davis. 


Tue November number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute cqatains an interests 
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ng paper, by Prof. A. H. Keane, on the Botocu- 
dos who were lately exhibited at the Piccadilly 
Hall. These remarkable people were introduced 
to this country by an enterprising Portuguese 
gentleman named Senhor Ribeiro, who also 
brought from Brazil a large and varied collection 
of ethnological objects. So little interest was 
taken in the exhibition by the British public that 
a heavy pecuniary loss fell on Senhor Ribeiro. 
The Anthropological Institute, however, was 
fully alive to the value of this unusual oppor- 
tunity, and organised a special meeting for the 
purpose of studying these interesting specimens 
of humanity. It was at this meeting that Prof. 
Keane’s paper was read. The Botocudos are 
well known from the figures in the Crystal 
Palace, which show the use of the tembeitera, or 
disc of wood worn in the lower lip. 


Mr. W &. Duncan, of Stafford, has recently 
published an illustrated pamphlet, in which he 
endeavours to determine where the fossil ante- 
cedents of man may be discovered. His argu- 
ments lead him to the conclusion that the 
southern part of the Palaearctic region was the 
probable area of man’s evolution. Hence he 
recommends exploration in Southern Europe 
and in sub-tropical Asia, and is anxious to form 
a committee for examining this region in quest 
of the missing link. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. E. A. BupGE has been engaged for some 
time past on an edition of the Syriac text of 
a curious Life of Alexander. This he has now 
completed ; but, before he publishes it, he pur- 

to add an English translation, for which 

e will make use from time to time of a Greek 
version in the works of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 
The Syriac text has been edited from two MSS.., 
one in the British Museum (Or. 25.875), and 
the other belonging to the American Oriental 
Society, which has been lent for the purpose. 
The Greek texts to be used are those edited by 
Mensel and Miiller. ‘The Syriac MS. is called 
“The History of Alexander the Son of Philip the 
Macedonian King of the Greeks.” It treats of 
the knowledge of magic possessed by Necta- 
nebus, the last king of Egypt; of the seduction 
of Olympias, the wife of Philip; of the birth of 
Alexander aud his education by Aristotle and 
others ; of his sending away the Persian envoys 
empty ; of his victory in the Olympian games 
and in the chariot races ; of his subjugation of 
the Thebans and destruction of their city ; of his 
two wars against Darius and the murder of the 
latter by his own subjects; of his war against 
Porus, king of India, his single combat with 
him, his victory and subjugation of the Indians ; 
of his visit to China, and an account of the 
wonderful things he saw there—the talking 
trees, the animals, &c.; of his discourse with 
the Brahmins, also mentioned in the Talmud ; 
of his opener at Babylon, and how Roxana 
his wite saved him from committing suicide by 
drowning in the Euphrates; of his building 
the gate to keep the Northern nations in their 
mountains; of the appearance of the Messiah 
to him riding on the Seraphim when surrounded 
by enemies; &c., &c. 

Tue library of the‘jlate E. B. Eastwick is 
announced to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
Thursday next, November 15. As might be 
expected, the Catalogue contains a very large 
number of Oriental and philological works, and 
also a few MSS. Among the latter we speciall 
notice a Kuran of the eighteenth century, which 
was looted at the storm of Khelat by Gen. 
Willshire in 1839, and bought on the spot by 
Mr. Eastwick for a horse and 300 rupees. Thi 
18 @ Very fine work, being ornamented through- 
out with gold and colours. 


THE New York Nation has devoted two long 





reviews to Mr. Isaac Taylor's book on The 
Alphabet, and concludes thus :— 

‘*Here we must take leave of this valuable and 
interesting work with the most hearty commenda- 
tion of the talent, the learning, and the industry 
of the author, which have bestowed upon the world 
of letters a gift calculated to lighten the toil of 
succeeding generations of scholars.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Puiotoeican Socrery.—( Thursday, 
Oct. 18.) 


Pror. Sxzat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Jackson 
read a note on Martial v. 78, the last line of which 
he would emend from ‘‘quam nobis cupis esse tu 
priorem ’’ to ‘‘ quam noris. cupis esurire mecum.”’ 
—Prof. Postgate proposed a new punctuation of 
Martial vii. 72, 6, putting a comma instead of a 
full stop at the end of the line.—Mr. Verrall pro- 
posed to emend Plaut. Capt. 90 (1, 1, 22) by reading 
‘*uel ire tras porum (wépov) trigeminum ad saeclum 
licet.’,—Mr. Lendrum read a paper on the Latin 
perfect subjunctive, of which the following is an 
abstract:—The view which he maintained in 
opposition to Mr. Roby, Lat. Gr. § 1509, and Mr. 
Reid, pro Sulla (pp. 105, 106), was that in Ciceronian 
Latin the perf. subj. was always a primary tense. 
Cicero’s practice in constructing consecutive 
sentences seemed to be as follows: A secondary 
tense in the main verb required a secondary tense 
in the dependent clause when the action was felt 
to be contemporaneous with (imperf.) or prior to 
(pluperf.) the main action ; but he used the perf. 
subj. after a past tense, not only of a result actually 
completed (Roby 1516), but also—and this was 
Mr. Lendrum’s point—when he wished to give the 
logical result as recognised now for the first time 
by the writer, and not the mere historical sequence 
of the events. This was recognised by M. Riemann 
in his Studies on Livy, p. 199. Thus in Cic. Mil. 
14, 37, ‘‘ ita est mulcatus ut uitam amiserit.”” Had 
Cicero meant to state that the assault was intended 
to be fatal, hc must have used the imperf. subj. 
This was the view of Draeger (Hist. Synt. i. 265), 
who quotes several pas s—e.g., Tusc. v. 20, 6, 
*‘eo facto sic doluit nihil ut tulerit grauius in 
uita,’’? where tulerié shows that Cicero is giving the 
result of his own observation drawn from a survey 
of the whole history of Dionysius, not narrating 
that history itself. The same principle was to be 
applied to pro Sulla, §§ 17, 60, 83, &c. But a usage 
like that in Livy i. 16, ‘‘tempestas tam denso 
regem operuit nimbo ut conspectum eius contione 
abstulerit,’’ and still more that of Galba, Cic. Fam. 
10, 30, 3, ‘‘ fugauerat—ut—processerit,’’ would be 
impossible in Cicero. In conclusion, he contro- 
verted Mr. Shilleto’s view (de Falsa Leg.) that Sore 
uh BovAeoOu was ‘ut nollet’’ and &cre ovn éBobAero 
‘‘ut noluerit”’ in Latin. 


Brownine Socrery.—(Friday,4¥October 26.) 
Tur Rev. J. Lu. Davies in the Chair.—A paper on 
‘*The Ring and the Book’’ was read by Dr. John 
Todhunter, of which the following is a brief ab- 
stract:—If all Browning’s works except ‘‘The 
Ring and the Book”’ were by some catastrophe to 
be destroyed, we should lose the richest aroma of 
his poetry ; we should lose much of the Browning 
music ; but we should still have a most important 
monument of his genius, a most valuable record of 
its human sympathies, its intuitive judgments, its 
severity and tenderness, its ‘‘ immortal longings.” 
We should not lose the Browning spirit. Brown- 
ing here speaks his mind on life, death, and 
judgment almost as frankly and directly as in 
‘*Christmas Eve and Easter Day ;’’ but here these 
themes seem to involve and roll along with them a 
vaster volume of the facts of common experience. 
We might almost say that ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book,’’ though dramatic in form,is dithyrambic in 
principle ; being something very like a hymn in 
honour of the living spirit of truth and righteous- 
ness which reigns even in the apparent chaos of 
this world. The poem is among the least obscure 
of Browning’s, and probably obtained for him 
something of the sudden extension of fame that 
the ‘‘Idylls’ gained for Tennyson: yet never 
was there a poem that came before the public in so 
uncouth and, on first sight, so forbidding a form. 
Here, as if in illustration of Blake’s paradoxical 





aphorism that ‘‘ exuberance is beauty,’”’ Browning 

urs us forth a series of ten dramatic mono- 
ogues, and a prologue and epilogue in which 
the author speaks in propria persona enclosing the 
whole. The poem is eminently characteristic of 
its author in method and in scope. Emerson has 
been called the incarnation of a yet unformulated 
philosophy, at once positive and transcendental, 
with its feet firmly based on earth, its head among 
the stars; and some such claim might be made for 
Browning, in whom the practical element is more 
distinctly present than in Emerson, and whose 
personality is richer and more massive than his. 
He stands apart from the crowd of ‘‘literary 
men’’ of the day, the a who handle prose 
and verse with elegant skill, as perhaps only one 
other man does—John Ruskin. Like Ruskin, 
Browning is above all a seer and revealer; like 
him, he reports of things at first hand, not by 
hearsay. The final questions for Browning, after 
all is seen and analysed, so far as it is seeable or 
analysable, are, first, How does the infinite express 
itself through the finite, the eternal through the 
phenomenal, God through nature? and, secondly, 
How does each particular soul stand related to 
God? For Browning ‘believes in soul,’ and is 
‘very sure of God.’’ Browning also holds the old- 
fashioned creed that this world is for man, in 
some sense, a state of probation, a stage of creation 
in which aspiration, will, and spiritual insight 
are evolved and trained. Man is sent into the 
world not mere'y to blunder towards truth through 
passion and action, but to judge the universe, and, 
through it, God ; but, in judging it, he inevitably 
presents himself for judgment. ‘‘The Ring and 
the Book ’’ is at once more and less than a drama: 
it is a vision of judgment; a trial retried at the 
bar of eternity. The final interest, as felt by the 
poet, is not merely in the relations of the charac- 
ters to each other, but in their relations to absolute 
standards of right and wrong. After saying a 
few werds on Browning’s mannerisms, Dr. Tod- 
hunter proceeded to give a short analysis of the 
poem.—In the discussion which followed, part 
was taken by Mr. Furnivall, the Rev. J. S. Jones, 
Mr. Kingsland, Miss Hickey, Mr. West, and the 
Chairman.—Dr. Todhunter said a few words in 
reply. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromor, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase picturcs 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents,— 
GKO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Watteau. 
Low.) 


THE distinction of writing the worst book in 
the whole long series of the “‘ Great Artists ”’ 
has been granted, to my thinking, to Mr. 
J. W. Mollett. Students of art may have for 
some time been wondering who would be the 
actual recipient of a prize for which so many 
may have fairly been deemed eligible ; every- 
body knew that Mr. Dobson had no chance, 
nor Mr. Harry Quilter, nor Mr. W. B. Scott, 
and that Mr. Monkhouse and Lord Ronald 
Gower were quite out of it also. Those are 
students and writers. But I think there can 
be no question about it any more—the in- 
dustrious Mr. Mollett has earned the dis- 
tinction. I say advisedly “the industrious 
Mr. Mollett,” for a measure of really laudable 
industry he certainly possesses. He possesses 
enough to enable him to read many works, 
old and new, on an important subject, and to 
fill his note-book with quotations from them, 
and eventually to discharge these quotations 
with certain invertebrate observations of his 
own into a MS. which is sent to the printer; 
but the faculty—whether it be, strictly 
speaking, the industry or not it is not so easy 
to say—to form his own opinions, and to 
know his subject instead of only what other 
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people have written about it—this faculty, it 
seems, is lacking to him. Mr. Mollett may 
possibly be an artist, but I think not, for it is 
generally only too much the fault of an artist 
to have an opinion that is immoveable. He 
takes generally only one side, and takes it 
vigorously. He asks nothing better than 
to be allowed to fall into the deep slumber 
of a decided opinion. Now from this par- 
ticular and characteristic failing Mr. Mollett 
is happily free. He is equally ready, it 
would appear, to consider Watteau the 
great man—the great artist, that is— 
that he really was, or to hold that ‘“ his 
eye stopped at the superficial beauties of 
form and colour, but never penetrated to 
the soul.” The quotation is not from Mr, 
Mollett himself, but it is one that he makes, 
and at the moment seemingly with approval, 
from M. Arséne Houssaye, who has further 
said that the glamour of the theatre was 
typical of Watteau’s whole career. There is 
much in Watteau’s work which Mr. Mollett 
praises ; and, when he is willing to rely upon 
his own impressions, these appear to be 
generally favourable. But anon he falls into 
the conventional view that Watteau’s work 
was flippant or visionary ; and in that mood, 
I suppose, it is that he says that Watteau 
was impelled by his temperament “ to indulge 
the dreams that a closer contact with the 
world might have converted into a nobler 
appreciation of realities.’ Not precisely in 
keeping with this view of the artist is Dr. 
Richard Mead’s advice to Watteau, given 
when Watteau was in London, “ to study less 
and amuse himself more.” But indeed the 
actual productions of the painter, perfect and 
original in colour, vivacious in design, faultless 
in draughtsmanship, and infinitely rich in the 
variety and completeness of the characters 
they depict, reveal sufficiently the error of 
that view. I am not always well pleased 
with Mr, Mollett when he endeavours to be 
laudatory ; but I confess I am more distinctly 
vexed with him when he addresses himself to 
be apologetic. 

But, perfectly apart from the question of 
Mr. Mollett’s opinions, one must regret the 
formlessness of his narrative, and his apparent 
ignorance of much with which the student of 
Watteau is bound to be acquainted. He 
skips cheerfully from quotation to quotation ; 
leaves the old-world Gersaint at scant notice 
for the De Goncourt of to-day ; assures us 
that the rare etchings of the master he is 
treating are ‘‘confessedly bad as works of 
art ;” and, though he chronicles (probably from 
M. de Goncourt’s investigations) the differing 
money values of the “ Fétes Venitiennes,” 
engraved by Laurent Cars, does not seem to 
have any notion of the whereabouts of this 
magnificent picture. It is not, however, as 
one might suppose, in any hidden corner ; it 
is in a public museum. It stares the student 
in the face in the National Gallery of Edin- 
burgh. 

Watteau, great by his pictures, was, if 
possible, yet greater by his drawings. Of 
these there are now three really famous col- 
lections, but Mr. Mollett evidently knows 
very little about them. One of them is in 
the Louvre; one in the British Museum Print 
Room; and one in the possession of Miss 
James. Of the existence of Miss James, 





though not of her collection, Mr. Mollett’s 
ignorance is seemingly not partial, but com- 
plete. He speaks of her collection as that of 
‘*Mr. Andrew James”—he is referring to 
her father, who died long years ago—and he 
tells us that Mr. Andrew James has *‘ L’Occu- 
pation selon l’Age,’’ a domestic subject, which 
he forthwith proceeds to describe from 
Waagen. He might with advantage, I con- 
sider, have seen it for himself, either at Bethnal 
Green, where it was exhibited, or, more lately, 
through application to its present possessor. 
Had he done so, he would not have failed to 
see also Miss James’s collection of Watteau’s 
drawings, of which, while vaguely praising it, 
always as the collection of “Mr. Andrew 
James,” he at present remarks that it is 
‘only second to that in the British Museum.” 
The fact is that, memorable as the Museum 
collection is, Miss James’s collection is notably 
superior to it. It is probably the very finest 
collection in existence of the drawings of the 
master who is Mr. Mollett’s theme ; and the 
master’s biographer and critic should, there- 
fore, take an early opportunity of making its 
acquaintance. 

I have said that Mr. Mollett varies in 
his esteem of the painter. In one of his 
more appreciative moods, he talks about 
“sifting the real gold of Watteau’s works 
from the dross of his followers,” and of * put- 
ting him as he ought to be, alone and un- 
rivalled in the peculiar schcol that he rather 
is than founded.” But Mr. Mollett must 
have heard of Pater; he must have heard of 
Lancret; he must know that of many de- 
lightful pictures it is impossible to say 
decidedly whether they are really Watteau’s 
or Pater’s or Lancret’s; and, if so, what is 
the meaning of “the dross of Watteau’s 
followers,” and of saying that Watteau is 
a school rather than that he founded one ? 
The truth is, the influence of Watteau, 
instead of dying with him when the eigh- 
teenth century was only twenty years old, 
remained and was potent until tne eighteenth 
century was near its end. Paramount in 
the work of Lancret and of Pater, it is felt 
in the work of Fragonard and in the work of 
Gravelot. It is felt nearly everywhere until 
the revival of classicism with the popularity 
of David. Mr. Mollett’s aims are, I am sure, 
good ; in certain ways he has not been sparing 
of his labours. Is it not a pity, then, that he 
darkens counsel so often with words that lack 
knowledge ? Freperick WEDMORE. 








SOME WINTER GALLERIES. 


StncE the Academy of 1882, when we called 
special attention to his charming study of 
‘** Phyllis,’ we do not remember to have met 
with any work by Mr. T. ©. Gotch ; and we are 
glad to note his appearance again on the walls 
of the Dudley. His “ Hiding from Granny” 
(210) is one of the pleasantest of the pictures 
here—very pure and sweet in colour, and full of 
light. Near it are some of the best contribu- 
tions to what can scarcely be called a brilliant 
gathering. In 206 we have a careful and 
skilful study of a scene ‘‘Near Rosenlaui, 
Switzerland,” by the President of the Swiss 
Academy, in which the bare gray peaks are 
very carefully modelled, and show with strange 
effect against the blue sky. Near this is a 
clever scene by G. Montbard, called “ Ghawazi 
dancing the Dance of the Wasp, ‘ Nash le Aho,’ 


at Keneh, Upper Ezypt” (211). Much critical 
cerebration may be going on within the bronzed 
heads of the audience who sit in solemn silence 
round the energetic danseuse, but their apparent 
apathy is truly Oriental. The picture leaves the 
impression of a truthful record of a real scene, 
more truthful than pleasant, perhaps, but 
entirely sincere and interesting. Below it isa 
poetical little picture by William Hutton 
called ‘‘ Morning by the River” (210). It is in 
landscape that this exhibition is strongest. By 
Adrian Stokes there are three studies of great 
brilliance and beauty of colour, one (109) 
especially delightful and strange of a marsh- 
land over which is seen a long village shining 
in the sun, reminding us not a little of Vermeer’s 
celebrated view of Delft in the Museum at 
the Hague. Near this masterly work is a 
luminous view of a golden sky reflected in 
golden waters, by Miss Hilda Montalba (108), 
remarkable for its fine tone and poetical feeling ; 
and not far off (65 and 73) are two works by 
Mr. Joseph Henderson—one of a sea coldly 
gleaming against a leaden cloud, the other of a 
field full of grass in seed, with a cottage and 
haystack—both of which are marked by fresh- 
ness and truth. A silvery effect of sea and sky 
by Gustave Bréansky (52); the ‘‘ Golden 
Morning ”’ (66) and ‘‘ Silver Morning” (236) of 
W. A. Ingram ; a few clever bright little bits by 
Clem Lambert; and a glaring audacity by 
Edwin Ellis (175) seem to us the most notice- 
able of the remaining works of this class. 

In figure subjects there is nothing that calls 
for much remark. There isa pretty and beauti- 
fully painted head by OC. E. Perugini (368), and 
a clever one by W. Fitz, a carefully executed 
interior by Claude Calthrop (74), and a scene in 
aharem by F. H. Bridgeman (196), who has 
employed considerable skill on a nude female 
figure which is neither elegant nor pleasing. 
‘* A Confab,” by H. Kotschenreuter, seems to 
have more character than any other similar 
scene here, but it is hung too high for examina- 
tion; and N. Garstier’s study of a man lighting 
his pipe in an open doorway, through which is 
seen a burst of fresh spring foliage (162), is 
fresh and agreeable. Almost the only figures 
here which rise above mediocrity are Mr. 
Blink’s dogs. There is no picture of his 
which is quite so attractive as that of the 
hounds leaping over a paling to which we called 
attention at a previous ‘‘ Dudley”—a picture 
which has, by-the-by, been recently engraved ; 
but no more faithful study of dog-attitude and 
dog-expression could well be made than bis 
“Pick of the Pack” (64), and there is much 
character in bis ‘‘ Pussy’s Gone” (146). 

The unusually large example of the art of Corot 
which holds the place of honour at the French 
Gallery is a remarkable work in many respects, 
and not least in showing very plainly one limit 
of the great landscape artist’s imagination. 
The stately but elegant lines of the tree-trunks 
on the left, the lightness of the dense mass of 
foliage on the right, the “‘ clair-obscur ”’ of the 
sylvan solitude, the silvery tone of the luminous 
sky—all these proclaim the master of tone and 
subdued harmonies of colour, the pictorial poet 
whose paintings, according to the epigram of a 
friend, revealed not so much nature as the 
artist’s love of her. Butthe mind of his poetry 
was not Biblical, like Millet’s, but rather 
classical, like a Claude of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, seeking rather to suggest a dream than to 
realise a vision. He was, moreover, Roman 
rather than Greek in feeling, and could have 
illustrated Virgil and Ovid better than Theo- 
critus or Homer. Generally idyllic in mood, he 
was not without romantic tendencies ; but of 
the heroic, and especially, perhaps, of the Chris- 

tian heroic, he wasincapable. Itis not only by 
the figures, poor as they are and ill-com posed, 
that his ‘St. Sebastian” illustrates but 





by the landscape—a scene fat more fitted for the 
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death of Procris or Adonis than for that of a 
Christian martyr. The figures, nevertheless, 
make the revelation clearer. Bow and arrows 
would be more fitted for those Cupid-like 
angels than crowns and palm-branches ; and, 
notwithstanding the resemblance of the com- 

ition to Titian’s “‘ Death of Peter Martyr,” it 
is rather of the “Cephalus” of Turner that we are 


reminded than of the lost masterpiece of the: 


Venetian. 

As usual, Mr. Wallis’s gathering is a very 
varied one, and contains fine specimens of the 
art of Carl Heffner. One of these is of unusual 


size, and is otherwise remarkable for the mass: 


of wood and buildings which interpose between 
his luminous sky and its reflection in the water. 
This mass, with its richly coloured trees and red 
roofs half penetrated with sunlight, is painted 
with a skill which can only be appreciated by 
screening off the brilliance of the rest of the 
picture. Itis the fault of this picture that it 
is difficult to enjoy it asa whole. Nevertheless, 
Heffner has never exhibited a painting which 
shows off more forcibly his power as a colourist 
and a luminarist. 
gray hues and primrose lights, is one of the most 
beautiful and original of his effects. Very vivid 
and true is also another smaller a of his, 
in which he again brings a leafy barrier against 
a brilliant evening sky; but the picture of his 
that we should most desire as a possession is one 
of a much more sombre caste. On “ Gathering 
Gloom” the eye may rest sadly, but it rests. 
Of the rest of the pictures here it may be said 
that the average merit is high, but yet scarcely 
so high as usual, and that there are few works 
which will make or greatly advance a reputation. 
The following seem to us the most deserving 
of attention :—‘‘ La petite Tricoteuse” (2), a 
little picture in whieh Edouard Frére seems to 
have recovered all his old fine feeling and 
delicacy of hand ; ‘‘ A Bit of Old Chioggia ” (6), 
one of those luminous views of watery Venice 
with which the rising fame of W. H. Bartlett 
is associated ; two pictures of the Van Haanen 
“During the Carnival: Who is he?” 
(44), by E.de Blaas; and ‘‘ The New Model” 
(68), by D. Skutetsky; two fine studies by 
ontalba (87 and 101); Munkacsy’s 
sketch for ‘‘ Christ before Pilate” (124); and 
the three gems on the sofa (160, 161, and 162), 
by G. Holweg, G. Benlliure, and C. Seiler. 
Of the two latter it will be sufficient to say that 
they are fine examples of the masters; but 
“‘The Gondolier’s Bride” is a surprise. The 
girl sitting at the open window in Venice is not 
exquisitely beautiful, nor are her arm and hand, 
which rest on the sill, of the most refined pro- 
portions; but they are modelled with complete 
skill; and the solid, but gentle, relief of the 
sweet head against the clear gold of the sky, 
the transparency of the shadows, and the pure, 
rich colour show that Mr. Holweg has studied 
not only Venetian air, but Venetian art. 

At Mr. Maclean’s Gallery in the Haymarket 
there is a great variety of water-colours by 
British and foreign artists. Here we are glad 
to see Mr. Thomas Oollier in unusual force. 
No drawings could be more worthy of the best 
traditions of our native school of water-colour 
than the luminous and purely touched views of 
English moorland which he sends here. We 
prefer the grand scene near ‘‘ Moel Sibod”’ (94) 
and the exquisite ‘‘ Common, Haslemere ” (176). 
The centre of the left wall is very rightly 
a by a magnificent drawing of “ Venice” 
by Miss Clara Montalba. She has seldom 
allowed such full reins to her great powers as a 
colourist. It is not without that somewhat over- 
yellow cast to which we are accustomed in her 
work ; but it is hard to find any fault with so 
noble a drawing, where the eye may be said, 
without exaggeration, to revel in refined luxury 
of colour. e most wonderful of the foreign 
contributions is a masterly sketch of a danseuse 


The sky to the left, with its. 





who, after the execution of a triumphant pas, 
has thrown herself upon a sofa. The light of 
triumph is still in her eyes ; the pant of excite- 
ment still keeps her lips divided. If only the 
colour of her cushion did not give so livid a 
tone to her flesh the work would afford as 
much enjoyment as such a subject could give. 
We confess to but a slight appreciation of the 
gaudy works of Galofre, Villegas, and Tapiro, 
clever though they be; but the room is filled 
with charming examples of the more refined art 
of Clays, Mesdag, Oarl Haag, Whistler, Kamener, 
T. B. Hardy, James Hardy, Israels, Maria, 
Henry Moore, Carlandi, Mrs. Angel, Mrs. 
Allingham, and others too numerous to mention. 
If a beautiful study of pose and colour could be 
spoilt by an ugly and, as it seems to us, an ill- 
drawn face, it would be Mr. E. J. Gregory's 
** Reverie” (88) ; but it triumphs even over this 
serious obstacle to enjoyment. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s little room in Bond 
Street there are a large number of drawings and 
sketches by CO. Robertson. Some of these are 
small and highly finished, and show great ver- 
satility and a high degree of technical accom- 
plishment, reminding one now of Birket Foster, 
now of the modern Dutch school, and now and 
then even of Turner. There is more personality, 
greater vigour, and a finer sense of colour in his 
larger and more sketchy productions. Some of 
the studies of rusty anchors and chains on the 
sea-shore show power and originality. Messrs. 
Dowdeswell also afford an excellent opportunity 
for studying the work of one of the most promis- 
ing of our water-colourists, Mr. Walter Langley. 
We are glad to find, among other things, that he 
has been to France, and that his art has thereby 
gained in brightness of tint and gaiety of 
colour. Mr. Langley’s pathetic feeling is true 
and noble, but a time must come when we shall 
tire of his fine old women reading the Bible 
and his anxious fish-wives waiting for their 
husbands’ return. An exquisite example of 
Albert Moore is the gem of this very varied and 
delightful exhibition ; and we are glad to learn 
that it is intended to reproduce it by the process 
of photo-engraving, which has been so success- 
ful in the case of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
** Wedded.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘ APOLLO AND MARSYAS” AND THE 
‘* VENICE SKETCH BOOK.” 
II. 
London: Oct. 27, 1883. 

Knowing the value of your space at the pre- 
sent time, I will endeavour to be as concise as 
possible. Prof. Colvin will, I trust, pardon any 
ap nce of abruptness. 

of. Colvin says that Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, in their History of Painting, paid no 
attention to drawings; hence their bewildering 
mode of treating them in the Life of Raphael. 
Does the learned Professor imagine bricks can 
be made without straw? Could any intelligent 
estimate of Italian painting be arrived at with- 
out a study of the masters’ drawings? It is 
because of the necessity of comparing paintings 
with drawings that we find in scientifically 
arranged museums they are collected in the 
same building. But arguments from drawings 
are to be found in the ‘‘ History.”” Two refer- 
ences will suffice; see pp. 405 and 434 of 
vol. iii. The reason why catalogues of draw- 
ings are not given in the ‘‘ History” is obvious 
on opening one of the volumes. The amount 
of matter put into small type, the constant 
abbreviations and compressed notes, imply the 
closest packing, evidently in order to keep the 
work within the narrowest limits. 

Coming to the ‘Apollo and Marsyas,” I 
pass over Prof. Oolvin’s paragraph relating 
to the drawing. No result can be arrived 
at unless in the presence of the drawing 


itself. 





It is so damaged that photographs 
render it imperfectly. The fact of Bac- 
chiecca, having plagiarised the work proves 
nothing. Unless it be supposed that Raphael 
carefully locked up his works in a drawer 
as soon as they were executed, Perugino’s 
scholar, Bacchiacca, might just as well have 
plagiarised his fellow-pupil’s as his master’s 
work. Prof. Colvin finds the pose of the 
Apollo, the landscape, &c., to be Peruginesque 
in treatment. No one would dispute the facts, 
But the same pose can be found in Pinturicchio, 
in Perugino’s scholars and contemporaries, even 
in his predecessor, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and in 
Raphael’s early works onwards to the Stanzas 
in the Vatican. The same may be said of the 
landscape background—not the identical design, 
but similar materials differently arranged. 
Analogies like these simply prove the picture to 
be Umbrian, of the school of Perugino, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century : which 
no one denies. What would be really important 
is not dealt with by Prof. Colvin. Among 
these points may be mentioned the fact that 
none of Perugino’s small pictures show figures 
so highly finished as the “ Apollo and Marsyas,” 
while many can be produced by Raphael. No 
small landscape by Peragino is elaborated to 
this extent ; all Raphael’s small landscapes are 
distinguished for their finish. No flesh model- 
ling by Perugino aims at such thorough render- 
ing of form ; of Raphael’s ability in that respect 
I need not speak. Greater breadth and maste 
of execution can be found in Perugino’s fles 
painting than in this picture. The tormented 
modelling, if I may use the expression, of 
the ‘‘ Apollo” points to an immature painter. 
No such dramatic expression on antique 
lines as shines forth from the countenance 
of Apollo can be matched in Perugino. We 
know what was Raphael’s gift in this direo- 
tion. Prof. Colvin censured, or rather ban- 
tered, Mr. Waller for asserting that Raphael 
and Perugino were endowed with minds of 
different orders. Mr. Waller hit the mark. 
Taking one direction only, Raphael possessed a 
strong dramatic faculty. Few great masters 
were weaker in this respect than Perugino. No 
more fatal example could be cited by Prof. 
Colvin than the ‘“‘Combat of Oupid and 
Chastity.” Compare it with the fine dramatic 
presentation of the “‘ Apollo,” and its weakness 
in this respect is as patent as its execution 
betrays the painting of a different hand. In 
the same fashion that Prof. Colvin set aside the 
dates given by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
(Life of Raphael, p. 28), supporting the opinion 
that Perugino had a workshop at Perugio in 
1495, so here he would pare down Viocca’s con- 
temporary evidence that Perugino was not 
thought successful in small figures. Is not this 
precisely the testimony that is valuable? I 
do not pretend to set forth the full strength of 
the argument for the Raphael attribution, no 
more than I did in the case of the ‘‘ Sketch 
Book.” Your readers are doubtless familiar 
with both in the pages of Messrs. Orowe and 
Cavalcaselle and M. Muntz. I have here only 
endeavoured to deal with the Perugino attri- 
bution. 

Prof. Colvin cited a dazzling display of 
names. Herr Kahl’s pamphlet was written 
when he was an undergraduate. What has 
Sig. Frizzoni published that constitutes him an 
authority ? And, in his own country, where so 
much original research is brought to bear on 
the study of art, Dr. Springer is certainly not 
accepted as the ultimate appeal on questions of 
old master drawings. The names of Mundler 
and Passavant bear authority. They lend no 
support, however, to the Perugino theory. 
One gives the picture to L. Costa, the other to 
Timoteo Viti. A propos of this discussion, M. 
Muntz remarks, in his Life of Raphael, “En 
Angleterre du moins, la politique a eu autant 
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de part que lu critique.” He is fectly 
justified in saying so. Looking Fy for a 
moment to the origin of the controversy, we 
find it was conducted with such extraordin 
virvlence that it was only natural that Sir U. 
Kastlake’s friends should seek to defend him 
by every means in their power. We all now 
admit Eastlake’s slip. It may not be open to 
the severe censure implied in Prof. Colvin’s 
estimate of the “ Apollo,” that it is finer than 
Raphael’s “ St. George,” “St. Michael,” &c. And, 
consideriug the high services Eastlake rendered 
to art in many directions, it would be un- 
gracious to bear hardly on the few mistakes a 
man in his position can scarcely avoid making. 
But for the heated discussion which followed 
the sale the picture would now be in the 
National Gallery. After such hard words had 
been exchanged, it was not in human nature 
for Eastlake and his friends, Passayant and 
Mundler, to agree in any one particular with 
Mr. Morris Moore. For this reason no im- 
partial person would attach weight to their 
opinions on this matter. Old pamphlets show 
us how the controversy was conducted. Every 
argument was thrust home with an invective ; 
every reply clinched with » denunciation. One 
marvels how the fount of a single printing 
office could contain such an inexhaustible 
supply of italics; the notes of admiration are 
as thick as the spears in one of Burgmair’s 
battles. We may picture to ourselves those 
Homeric encounters of the sturdy critics, and 
some may even sigh for ‘‘the days that are no 
more.” The war-cries now stir no response, the 
watchwords bear no authority. The question 
must be decided by those who in the present cau 
weigh the evidence with the greatest nicety, 
rejecting what is irrelevant, and determining 
the value of what is pertinent to the case. 
This, I venture to submit, has not yet been 
done with more impartiality than by the 
biographers of Raphael above mentioned. Re- 
specting the authority of Sig. Morelli, so 
often appealed to by Prof. Colvin, and estimat- 
lug at their true value his pretended dis- 
coveries, as well as noticing his siagular changes 
of front, and remembering the Preface to the 
German ediion of his book—what remains? 
Mechanical tests, which have always entered 
int» the calculatious of competent critics, but 
which they have subordinated to higher and 
more delicate appreciations—to the evidence 
of those subtle processes by which the great 
Italian masters sought to represent nature, 
to the testimony also of the imaginative con- 
ception in which they clothed their ideas, and the 
personality that permeates their compositions. 
Uonducted on the basis proposed by this gentle- 
man, the study of art would be a thing more 
dreary than the logic-chopping of the school- 
men. No intelligent beings would possibly 
care to occupy themselves with such solemn 
trifling. In the interest of Art we are bound to 
protest against teaching of this nature; criti- 
cism under those conditions could bear no fruit 
other than apples of the Dead Sea. Would 
not the general verdict be: ‘‘ Cut it down; why 
cumbereth it the ground ?” 
Henry WALLIS. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Henry Biacknurn leaves England, we 
understand, immediately by the Arizona, and 
will lecture on “‘ The Graphic Arts” through 
the United States during the last six weeks of 
the present year. 


THE worthies selected for the window to be 
inserted in the Hall of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in memory of the late tutor, the Rev. 
W. M. Gunson, are as follow :—William 
Bingham, the first founder; King Henry VL, 
the Lady Margaret, Cardinal Fisher, King 








Edward VI., Sir John Finch, Sir Thomas 
Baines; Leland, the antiquary; Archbishop 
Grindal, Sir Walter Mildmay, Bishop Still ; 
William Perkins, the painter; William Lee 
inventor of the stocking frame; Sir John 
Harington ; Quarles, the poet ; Milton, ‘‘ Jack ” 
Cleveland, Henry More, Cudworth, Paley, and 
last, but not least, Charles Darwin. 


Miss HELEN BELOE will deliver a course of 
lectures to ladies, in the First Vase Room of the 
British Museum, on ‘‘ Egyptian Antiquities.” 
The first will be given on Wednesday, November 
14, and the rest on the five following Wednes- 
days, at 11.30 a.m. Each lecture will be illus- 
trated by diagrams, and afterwards by a visit to 
the Egyptian Galleries in order to examine the 
monuments of the respective periods. The fee 
for the course is one guinea. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Miss Jenner, 63 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square ; or from Mr. 
BR. 8. Poole, British Museum. 


THE “History of the Development of the 
House” is the subject of a series of articles by 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley which will appear in the 
Antiquary for 1884. 


Yer another society for the exhibition of 
pictures by both English and foreign artists, 
the Nineteenth Century Art Society, will open 
its gallery in Conduit Street next week. 








THE STAGE. 

THE play of ‘‘ Ours,” which has been revived 
with an important cast at Toole’s Theatre 
during the absence of the esteemed low come- 
dian, stands among T. W. Robertson’s pieces as 
next in popularity to ‘Caste.’ There are 
reasons why it should be even more popular 
than that acceptable comedy, or at least there is 
one reason—the note of patriotism, to which an 
English audience always readily responds, is 
struck in ‘‘Ours” genuinely; the end of the 
second act is as stirring a thing as has been 
known in our time in comedy. But against the 
piece there must be set the trivialities of the 
long scene in the Crimean hut, where comedy 
ceases to hold its own, and farce is enfeebled 
and reduced to the level of the impromptu 
charade. Still, the piece has enough to interest 
a considerable public, anda public not alto- 
gether of a contemptible kind; and at Toole’s 
Theatre, under the present réyime, it is well, if 
not brilliantly, acted. Mr. T. W. Robertson, the 
son of the author, plays the part which is so 
much associated with Mr. Bancroft, and Miss 
Cora Stuart assumes Mrs. Bancroft’s bustling 
little réle of Mary Netley. Mr. Beaumont, one 
of the most admired elocutionists on the stage, 
plays the part of Perovsky, which has been 
played heretofore by artists who are better 
known as actors of “character parts ”—Mr. 
Hare and Mr. Cecil, to wit. To Miss Amy 
Roselle falls the task of representing the real 
heroine, Blanche Hayes, last played by a débu- 
tante remarkable chiefly for her beauty and her 
social success. Miss Roselle is an efficient and 
zealous artist, not only at home in all the busi- 
ness of the stage, but endowed with some measure 
of the true dramatic temperament. The part of 
Blanche is therefore safe in her hands. 








MUSIC. 


CRYSTAL PALACE AND RICHTER 
CONCERTS. 


THE programme of the third Saturday concert 
(October 27) was a curious one. Mr. Manns 
for many years has not only produced new 
works by foreign composers, but he has also 
done much for English musical art, as may be 
seen from the long list of native compositions 
which have been given at thess concerts, Last 


Saturday, however, not only was the whole of 
the programme (with the exception of a Con- 





c>rto and solo for violoncello) devoted to English 
music, but it included only the names of 
musicians who had received the order of knight- 
hood. The most important work was the 
Symphony in E minor composei by Sir G. A. 
Macfarien, the worthy Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, for the British Orchestral 
Society, and produced there on March 26, 1874. 
‘he opening allegro is the most elaborate and 
also the most interesting of the four movements, 
There is no great originality either in the sub- 
ject-matter or in the method of its treatment; 
the musig, however, is not commonplace, and a 
certain energy and so!emnity compensate to 
some extent for the lack of real inspiration. 
The next movement, a serenade, is light and 
pleasing. Instead of a minuet or scherzo, the 
composer gives us a gavotte and musette: this 
attempt at novelty deserves mention, although 
the movement is not in itself remarkable. 
The finale forms a rather weak conclusion 
to the work. The applause at the end was 
but moderate. The concert commenced with 
Sir Herbert S, Oakeley’s ‘‘ Festival March,” 
which was first played at the Liverpool Festival 
on September 29, 1874. This was followed by 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s finest Overture, 
“ Paradise and the Peri,” admirably played by 
the band. The concert was a very long one; 
and, according to Crystal Palace custom, the 
programme was not arranged so as to suit the 
convenience of those who have to study time- 
and train-tables, so that we can but mention 
the fact that Mr. Edward Howell played 
Goltermann’s third Concerto. It is strange that 
an artist of his name and ability should have 
only made his first appearance at the Palace 
last Saturday. The overture from Sir Robert 
P. Stewart’s Cantata ‘‘The Eve of St. John” 
was also performed, and thus the sister 
island -shared in the honours of the day: 
the learned composer is not only Professor of 
Music in the University of Dublin, but was 
born in that city. The Cantata was written 
in 1861, and was once produced at Cambridge 
under the direction of Dr. Villiers Stanford. 
Last, but not least, came Sir A. Sullivan’s 
popular Overture, “Di Ballo.” Miss Hilda 
Coward and Mdme. Patey were the vocalists. 
It may be noticed that every piece performed 
during the afternoon (with the exception of 
those mentioned), though bearing the name of 
a ‘musical knight,” was written before that 
title was conferred on the several composers. 
The first of the autumn series of ‘‘ Richter” 
Concerts was given at St. James’s Hall last 
Monday evening. The famous conductor is 
now content to rest on his laurels and repeat 
successes of former seasons: the programmes 
of the three concerts announced contain no 
novelties or interesting revivals. Herr Richter, 
instead of forming the taste of the public, is now 
guided by it. For the present short series the 
fault is not, perhaps, a serious one; and so 
gladly do the public listen to old favourites that 
the financial success of the scheme is almost a 
certainty. We hope, however, that next sum- 
mer Herr Richter will satisfy the legitimate 
demands of those who, while admiring and 
enjoying the masterpieces of the great com- 
posers, seek to know what is being done in the 
present day. By gazing too fixedly on Beethoven 
and Wagner, we may find ourselves unable to 
read the signs of the times and unable only to 
recognise new manifestations of genius. Art 
cannot remain stationary: where there is no 
progress there is no life. The hall was well 
filled on Monday evening, and Herr Richter 
met with an enthusiastic reception. The pro- 
ramme included Wagner’s “ Huldigung’s 
arsch,” ‘‘ Walkiirenritt,” and the Introduc- 
tion to the third act of ‘Die Meistersinger, 
Brahms’ “ Akademische” Overture, and the 
‘‘ Pastoral” Symphony, all of which were 
magnificently performed. J. S, SHEDLOCK. 
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THE LAW of JEHOVAH. By the Rev. J. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MATTHEW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAY- 
INGS. By A PRESBYTER of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. , 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


GOD WITH US. By Anna Shipton, Author 


of “The Upper and Nether Springs.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss Agnes 
—sa of “Decima’s Promise.” 16mo, 


PARABLES of JESUS. By the Rev. James 


WELLS, Author of “‘ Bible Echoes,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


YOUR INNINGS: a Book for Schoolboys. 
By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., Author of 
“Day by Day,” &c. With Introductory Note by the 
sa BISHOP OF YORK. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
1s. 6d. 


“ A volume which every parent and guardian should place in the hands 
of his young charges.”— Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


HIS STEPS. By the Rev. George Everard, 


M.A. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
NEW EDITION.—ABIDE in CHRIST: 


Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Fellowship with the 
Son of God. By the Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. 
Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Christians of all shades of opinion unite in commending this book as 
possessing unusual merit and great spiritual insight. 


ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Francis Pigou, 


D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Is ALL WELL? By Christian Redford, 


Author of ** The Kingdom.” 16mo, ls. 


THE VOICE of JESUS, DAY by DAY. 


By Mrs. MACRAE, Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
SUNDAY PARABLES. By the Rev. W. J. 


MATHAMS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT and POLISHED: 
a Tale of City Arab Life. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 
Author of *‘ The Lighthouse.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Illus- 
trated, 5s. 

“ There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that 
will more thoroughly deserve and receive the approbation of young people 
than this one.”—Scotsman. 


THE MADMAN and the PIRATE. By 


_ * BALLANTYNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 


CISSY’S TROUBLES. By Darley Dale, 


Author of “Little Bricks.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, Illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN, M.D. By Miss Warner. (New 
Volume of the ‘* Golden Ladder Series.”’) Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. 


By ~~? geil GREEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, IJus- 
, 3s. 6d. 


MRS. MARSTON’S GIRLS and their CON- 


—— By Miss BRETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ss. 6d, 


ALICE’S PUPIL. By Miss MClintock. 


Crown 8vo0, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


POPPIES and PANSIES. By Emma 


MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


SIR VALENTINE’S VICTORY. By 


EMMA MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 


Next week, crown 8vo, with Seventy-seven Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; cloth plain, 7s. 6d. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks 
to the Present Time. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “‘ The Fairy-land of Science,” ‘Winners in Life’s Race,” &c. 
The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the present state of information, especially as regards 


electricity and biology, in which such rapid strides are being made, and the final chapter has been in great 
part rewritten. 





Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cyanine Cross, 8. W. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: 


HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
With Woodbury Portrait and Thirteen Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 
[Ready Nov. . 


THE TABLE TALK OF DR. MARTIN LUTHER. 


Antique printing, parchment boards, fcap. 12mo, 2s. 
*,* An entirely New Translation and Selection by Prof. GIBB. 


IntustRaTED CaTALoGuE, pp. 56, post-free. 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER Savuarze, E.C. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 














Price ONE SHILLING (post-free, 18. 3d.). 
Illustrated by Mr. HENRY FRENCH. 


UNDER THE 
RED FLAG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ ‘‘Vixen,’’ ‘‘Golden Calf,’ &c. 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


PARDON E D. 


By A. M. HOPKINSON, Author of “ Waiting.” 


THE GREAT SOCIAL NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


THY NAME IS TRUTH. 


A NEW NOVEL of GREAT POLITICAL and SOCIAL IMPORTANCE. 
By A NEW WRITER. 





Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Minton Hovsz, Suokr Lanz, Fieet Street. 





Just published. ORKS EXPOSING the FALLACIES of 


3s. 6d. By GREVILLE J. CHESTER, B.A., MATERIALISM and ATHEISM. By LioneL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
MO " Author of “ Julian Cloughton ; or, esa in Norfolk,” PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life, " 10. S4.—ON LIFE and on VITAL 
THERS’ QUEER THINGS: a Bag of Sale Sh Son ae Se eee ae ef LIVE.” 36—LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 58, 6d. 


Stories. By Miss ANNA WARNER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


SPOILT GUY. ay. the Same. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


UNDER a CLOUD. By the Rev. T. S. 


MILLINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
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W. SATCHELL & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





MISS PROBYN’S POETRY. 





Feap., cloth extra, price 6s., post-free. 


A BALLAD OF THE ROAD, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By MAY PROBYN. 





“A delightful volume is Miss May Probyn’s ‘ Ballad of the Road.’ Her 
verse is full of dsinty charm, tender pathos, and true poetic quality. There 
is not a trace in it of the morbid mood of self- analysis which is so common 
in he poetry of to-day ; yet there is no lack of thought or of of 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN.” 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 








OUIDA’S NEW BOOK. 


FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By Ouida. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. ; und at every Library. 
(Just ready. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GATES AJAR.” 


BEYOND the GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart 


PHELPS. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 








MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


IONE, 
Is just ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo, at ont Library. 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL, 


MAID OF ATHENS, 


Is just ready, in 3 vols,, crown 8vo, at every Library. 








tone.”—Scotsman. 


“The ‘ Ballad of the Road’ is a pleasant story of love and highwaymen, 
told with a good deal of spirit. All the book is natural and iull of music, 
e melodious and sweet.”—Academy. 


“The author evinces fancy, thought, and some pathos. The poem which 
gives its name to the collection, though not the most noticeable in it, is full 
of spirit and has a smack of old doys. The author’s dexterity in 
the matter of rhyme is well exemplified in the * Nosegay from a French 
Garden,’ with which the volume closes.”—A thenaeum. 


* Judged by any standard which it would be fair to apply, Miss Probyn's 
verses are excellent, They ore musical, they are interesting. there is the 
presence of a delicate fancy, and there is an evident »spprevistion of 
dramatic incident. . . . There is considerable skill in the composition 
of the * Boy Butterfly’ and ‘Duckie,’ and they are likely to be extremely 
popular.” — Westminster Review. 





’ 

** There is much to admire in ‘A Ballad of the Road, and other Poems, 

The openivg piece, telling of * Sweet Mistress Ann’ and the rescue of her 

highwayman lover, is capital. . . . The little volume gives genuine 
pleasure.’ '—Graphic. 


“*These poems require no praise from us. There is music in every line.” 
anity Fair. 
“** Jane Shore’ strikes a much more powerful chord, and betokens genius; 
as may be said of ‘The Bees of Myddelton Manor.’ . We hope to 
meet the authoress again in print, and with equal effect.’ Queen. 


** Miss Probyn is perfectly mistress of the technic sof her art. There is no 
fault to be found with her execution, She has also a very delicate touch, 

There hg plenty of fancy cont not a little dramatic force in Miss 

P roby n’ 8 poem *The Painting of a Fan ’is full of quaint, delicate 
pictures, which form a striking contrast to the tragic ending of the poem.” 
iya’sWeekly Newspaper. 





**Theso lines [‘*Changes” have some ib} to * Ci 
but their touches are sharper, the picture which they suggest is fuller of 
incident, and their pathos is obvious and unveiled. . . Indeed, Miss 


Probyn has so many manners of her own that she can well dispense with 
borrowing. There is vigour in her narrative poems, and varied music in 
her lyrics, . « She possesses in a high degree the charms of fiuent 
elegance and picturesque variety.”—Guardian. 





POEMS. By May Probyn. 


Square 16mo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


‘Miss Probyn’s small and modest volume displays much brightness of 
fancy and sweetness of feeling, united with excellent metrical science, . . . 
Perhaps we shall give the best idea of Miss Probyn’s manner by quoting 
one of her bright a picturesque pages, taken from the quaint poem 
called * Soapsuds’ : 

* Her arms were white as milky curds ; 
Her speech was like the song of birds 5 
Her eyes were grey as mountaiu lakes 
Where dream of shadow stirs and breaks.’ 
We would willingly linger longer over this charming little book, which we 
leave with reluctance, and with the hope of meeting its author’s name once 
more before very long.”—Saturday Review. 


“ Very sweet, very simple, and very skilful.”— Vanity Fair. 

** May Probyn has written the prettiest ey daintiest volume of verse we 
have met with for a long time, 6 has a fresh, sweet voice, very 
delightful to listen to. It is positively podnaier to read these bright, 
pure verses. . . . Hers are exquisite fancies, tender thoughts, and a 
Joyous delight in the beauties of colour and sound and summer ; hers, too, 
is a sweet melancholy, the fair sorrow of love which lingers in the lines of 
our old English balleds, There are many of May Probyn’s poems we should 
like to quote hed we space, especially * Soapsuds,’ which is a delicious 
piece of work. She has written « volume of verse that is worth reading, 
some bits of which linger like perfume in the memory.” 

Westminster Review, 


“*There is pathos in these little poems, and once or twice a sign of the 
rarer gift of humour.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


“She has a genuine vein of fancy and sense of rhythm, coupled with 
much fe icity of expression.”—Daily News. 


**She has a free touch, and imparts to her songs a movement and swing 
which are charming, the more so as these do not constitute the sole attrace 
tion, We look forward with pleasure to Miss Probyn’s next volume.” 

Lioyu’s Newspaper. 

*“ Her volume is noteworthy for its simplicity, its sincerity, and for an 
underly ing tenderness and pathos which are rarely met with in modern 
verse in the same degree. Fach m carries ite impression direct to the 
heart, and we are greatly mistaken if several of them do not become house- 
hold words in English homes before long.”—Be/gian News. 


“ If lightness and eleg lities to da charming book, 
exquisitely got up, May Probyn's s little volume should be popular, A bright. 
clever volume, in which we find much good rhyme and still more genuine 
and pleasing poetry.”—Newcastle Courant. 
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THE LAND-LEAGUERS. By Anthony 
‘TROLLOPE. 3 vols., crown Svo, at every Library. 


THE FOREIGNERS. By Eleanor C. Price, 


Author of “ Valentina.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


BIMBI. By Ouida. 


Edition. | Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
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CUMMING, Author of “ At im in Fiji.” With prin Frontis- 
piece and numerous Ilusteations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, extra, ‘Se. Gd. 6d. 


ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS 
and SURGICAL HINTS, for INFANCY, ADULT LIFE, MIDDLE 
AGE, and OLD AGE, by N. E. DAVIES, L.R.C.P., xe, ‘Crown Svo, 
ls. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. Small 


8vo, cloth gilt, 4s, 6d 


THE ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. 


HAWEIs. With Coloured F. nd 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and a = 


THE STARRY HEAVENS: a Poetical 


Birthday Book. Square 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BIRTHDAY FLOWERS: their Language 


and Legends, By W. J. I sorter Iilustrated in Fourteen Colours 
by Viola Bought In ver, crown 4to, 6s, 


PLAY-TIME: Sayings and Doings of Baby- 


land. By EDWARD STANFOKD. Large 4to, handsomely printed in 
Colours in the highest style of of Art, 5s. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling 


Illustrated by F. BARNARD, 
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MAID of oh HENS. By JusTin McCaRTay, M.P, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. This day is published. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: an Auto- 


biography. In 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 21s. 

“Since Mr. Trevelyan told the story of his uncle’s 
life there has been published in England no more 
genuine or more interesting record of a literary career 
than that unfolded in these volumes. of ee Review, 
- “It is most interesting and delightful re 
We can almost i e we are once more chatting with 
the man.”’—Times. 

“Mr. ee —- autobiogs ten moue m4 or 
more graphic than the aw ography whic ust 
been published. ”?_ Pall Mall Gazette. 

** One of the first things that strikes the reader is the 
entire unreserve with which the autobiography is 
written. He has opened his life to all the world, and 
the story will encourage many desponding toilers to 
persevere.” —Morning Post. 








This day is published. 


ALISON. By the Author of 


“MISS MOLLY.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 
25s. 6d. ae Ea 


Library Edition—Mr. Stormonth’s Dictionary. 
This day is published, 
PART I1., PRICE TWO SHILLINGS 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGI- 
CAL, and EXPLANATORY. embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, numerous F iar Terms, and a 
Copious Selection of Old English Words. To which 
are ones Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and_Forei Words and 
Phrases. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 
Author of “Etymological and ey ye oe! Dic- 
tionary of the English Lan, for Schools and 
Colleges, ”? &e. The Pronunciation carefully Revised 
the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 
Te. e completed in TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS. 





This day is published, FOURTH EDITION. 
ALTIORA PETO, By Laurence 


OLIPHANT. [lustrated. Complete in 2 vols., 
post 8vo, price 21s. 


“Brilliant and delightful. . . . The book is one 
which everybody will greedily read and Sreatly admire. 
It is the outcome - singular origin: and inde- 
pendence. . . . It contains enough to equip @ score 
of ordinary novelists for the production a score of 
extraurdinary novels.”—Athenaewn. 

“May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if 
only for the fact that it may be read through consecu- 
tively twice, or even thrice, with a ented pleasure 
to the reader with every fresh pe ”?__ Spectator. 

“It is impossible to sogete the sense eof infinite 
refreshment inspired => work of genuine wit, of 
strong good sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly 
style.”—Graphic. 


Edinburgh and London: Wa. Biacxwoop & Sons. 





COMMONWEALTH STATE-PAPERS, 1656—1657. 
Now ready, in imp. 8vo, pp. 706, price 15s., cloth. 


ALENDAR of STATE-PAPERS, 


Domestic Series, during the COMMONWEALTH, preserved in the 
State-Paper Department of H.M. Public Record Office. Vol. X., 1656—1657, 
Edited by MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN. Published under the Direction 
of the Master of the Kolls, with the Sanction of H.M, Secretary of Stete for 
the Home Department, 

The present volume of the Calendar contains the papers of eleven months, 
July, 1656, to May, 1657. Cromwell’s po ore Be Was on the wane. The 
Parliament which began its sittings in September. passed an Act fur 
the security of the Protector’s person, condemning all who plot against him 
and his government as guilty of high treason; and they proposed te offer 
him the title of King, with the right ot hereditary succession. This nearly 
cost him his life, for discuntemied army officers and fifth-monarchy men 

engaged in a double plot—to blow up Whitehall with guapowder and to 
shoot the Protector cn his way to Hampton Court. The w House wert 
to congratulate him on his escape, when the multitude so thro: towards 
the banqueting-house that the gallery on the top of the stairs fell, and in it 
10) people, twenty being memvers of the House, and amongst them Lord 
Richard, the Protector’s son, but with littie hurt. Among the notabilia is 
an ioteresting account in il of the expenses incurred at the funeral of 
Charles I., proving that there was no disrespect shown to his remains. The 
volume contains a large quantity of new and interesting information. _ 
London: LONGMANS & CO, and TRUBNER & CO. Oxford : PARKER & 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Le A. & Cc. BLack 
and DOUGLAS & FOULIS. Dublin: A. THOM & Co. 





Now ready, price 5s. 


[HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

NOVEMBER, 1883. Vol. XIII, No. 2. 118 pages with Two Plates. 
Contains PAPERS by Mr. ~o— BONNEY, Lieut-Colonel H. H. 

GODWIN-AUSTEN, Admiral F. 8. TREMLETT, Mr. C. STANILAND WakE, 

ray H. W. FEILDEN, the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Mr. A. W. HOWITT, Prot. 
A. 8, KEANE, and Mr. H. H. HoworrTua. 


TRUBNER & Co., Ludgate-hill. 





8vo, pp. xxxii—531, cloth, 10s, 


GENESIS: 


WITH A TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
Lendon ; SAMUEL Ba@stax .& Sore (LUMTED), 15, Paternoster-row 
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Vil 
F WOOD’S MAGAZINE necked” —t~—~ > phe hme 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZ cae aera em | MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 
oo. yt ee + eee By E. B, UNDERHILL, LL.D., 


ConTENTS. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—Parr?¢il. ’ 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—IL 
THE MILLIONAIRE.—PART 
ANCRUM MOOR: A HISTORICAL BALLAD 
THE DOUBLE GHOST WE SAW IN GALICIA. 
THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN AND ANAM. 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 5. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 
THE DEANERY BALL. Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. 
MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
ON the DOWNWARD SLOPE. 
THE GIANT'S ROBE. By the AUTHOR of “ Vice VERSA.” Chap. aa. — 
A “ Thorn and Flower Pieze.” Chap. XIV.—In the Spring. Chap. X 

A Harold Caffyn makes a Discovery. With Illustrations by W. Ralston. 
WONDERS of PHOTOGRAPITY, 
MY POOR WIFE.—I. Illustrated by William Small. 
A WAGON TRIP at the CAPE. 

London : |: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 

Price 1s. 6d, Issued to Members Free of Charge. 

Vol. L, Part XL, now ready, for NOVEMBER, 1883. 


THE FOLK-LORE JOURNAL. 


CONTAINING— 
7”: ORATORY, SONGS, LEGENDS, and FOLK-TALES of the MALA- 
ASY. Part X. By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Junior. 


pinisocieaPHy of FOLK-LORE PUBLICATIONS in ENGLISH. By 
L. GOMME, F.8.A. 


qanwenenans CUSTOMS, 1759—6). By JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 


MAGYAR FOLK-LORE and some PARALLELS. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Henry Jones and Lewis L. KRropr. 


NOTES, QUERIES, NOTICES, and NEWS. 


Lendon: Published for the Folk-Lore Society by 
ELLIOT STOOK, 62, Paternoster-row. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 289, for NOVEMBER. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
THE HOUSING of the LUNDON POOR. 
SENILIA : Prose Poems. By [VAN TURGENIEF, 
THE LABOURER and the FRANCHISE, 
JERSEY. 
ANOTHER WORD on INDIAN LEGISLATION, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Chaps. XXXVII.—XXXIX. 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 





No. 233, price Two Shillings. 


THE MONTH: a Catholic Magazine 


and Review. 





NOVEMBER, 1883. 
CONTENTS. 

1, MARTIN LUTHER. PartI. By the Rev. W. LOUGHNAN. 
2, ACROSS the ATLANTIC. By THE EDITOR. 
3. THE HISTORY of the ALPHABET. By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 
4. CHRONICLES of the BASTILE. By ANNA H. COHEN. 
5. SPIDERS and their DEVICES. By MARIANNE BELL. 
6, THE ROCK of CASHEL. By GreorGr GOLDIE. 


7. NOTES of oo in ANCIENT and MODERN RUSSIA. 
Rev. J. G. MACLEOD. 


&A pt i SWISS ARTIST. By M. A. CLARKE. 

9. BUCKFAST ABBEY. By the Rev. ADAM HAMILTON, O.8.B. 
REVIEWS.—LITERARY KECORD. 

London: OFrice OF “ THE MONTH,” 


By the 


48, South-street, Grosvenor-square. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For NOVEMBER, 1883, Price 2s. 6d. 
IRELAND and the EMPIRE. (Concluied.) By the Rt. Hon. EARL Grey. 
THE JEWS and the MALICIOUS CHARGE of HUMAN SACRIFICE. By 
the Rev. CHARLES H. H. Wriaut, D.D. 


AN = of LITERATURE for GREAT BRITAIN, By Sir HENRY 
aY 


GREAT CITIES and SOCIAL REFORM— 
(1) By Lorv BRaBazon, 
(2) By the Rev. SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
THE FRENCH ARMY of TO-DAY. Witha Map. By Captain NORMAN. 
BLUE-BLOODED BOYS. By W. JARDINE SMITH. 
LAND as PROPERTY. By Viscount LrMINGTON, M.P. 
OUR ORCHARDS and PARAFFIN OIL. By the Rev. HENRY P, DUNSTER. 
THE SUN’S CORONA. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE in LEGAL REFORM. With a Map. By 
MONTAGUE Cookson, Q.C. 


THE PROGRE3S of DEMOCRACY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. GEORGE 
BRODRICK. 





London: KeGaw PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


PHBENIX FLxE OFFICE, Lomnane | STREET 
a. CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 17: 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected fo all parts of the 
oe arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
Jous J. —— Becretary. 





“*Dr. Underhill has given us in this work one Ss the oo biographies 

of one of the best and most honoured of modern miasi 
Seaoeatet! and Independent 

** One of the most compact and complete, and, at the same time, one of 
the most fascinating, biographies it has ever been our privilege to read. 
It is certain to be popular.”— Baptist Magazine. 
London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castlo-strest, Holborn, 

E, Mamsoneves: 2c Co., 5i, ola Bailey, BC. 





Now ready, price 64, ; ‘post-free, Td. 


SU BMA RIN A. 
Or Green Eyes and Blue Glasses. 
AN AMUSING SPECTACLE OF SHORT-SIGHT. 
IN ONE VISION. 


Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, CastLE Street, Hoteorn; 
And all Booksellers. 


yo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printuny Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the surniture Guzetie, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call atteution to the tacilities 
they possess for the COMPLETE, ECUNUMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
LION of PERIOVICAL LITERAIUKE, whether Lilustrated or Pisin. 
Kstimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either, or Priutiug 
Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Groat Qus.%x.-street, — Woe, 











SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING Cross, 5S.W.; 
7 OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 

FIRE, Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at mo.lernte 
ites. 


LIFE, Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, 
Bouuses, Immediate settlement of Claims, 


BuRRow’s MALVERN WATERS.— 
THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.--Malvern Seltzer, Soda, 
Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of «il Min.ral Waters. 


W.& J. BURROW, Tho Springs, Malvern. 


Large 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B pap ee pete ee Chancery-lane. 

Current A ‘ts opened to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum 5 aeuy balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

pease, at Three per cont. Interest, re- 





vad 

1e D Nigeene a 

1 ihe 8 free of charge, the custody of 
Watingy aad tbr Ab and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 

of Eachanee, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

Tater ora of Credit ay = Circular _— Lyne > 











tet March, tam. 


LLYCHNOPHYLAX. .—Glass Candle Guard 


(Patent). Prevents nts guttering ina draught. 


*PRancis RAVENSORO?PT, Manager. 





r YCHNOPHYLAX.—Invaluable for balls, 


pianos, house use, churches, &c.—Wholesale of J. C. & J. FIELD, 
Lambeth, 





8S. FISHER, 











FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188, 





Patrons. 

The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents. 

The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Righ t Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees. 

The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 

Sir WALTER sr ye Bart., 18, King-street, 
t. James’s, S.W 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., , Camelford House, 
— wen W. 


Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


t, 8.W 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, “£ 0O., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Sec oretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
London, 8.W. 





reo Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 


law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage w ith a wife’s sister. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tre original, best, and hgaaas libera), 
Cash pri 
No oxtra charce for ti time «iven, 
with full particulars of terms, post-free 
F. MOEDER, 
46, 449, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and A 2, and 21.{ forwell-stree’, W, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
_ & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 


d Priced © 











| ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


a A a _ Also — ea ae. 
JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


STRAND 





Analyst, Bristol. 


Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sropparr, F.L.C., F.0.3., City 


‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. : 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & coms. 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassatu. 
—* A delicious preparation.” 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 





MERREPOTLY 2a ted S 
I Mr. H. LAUR. CE, 
e onraneien of § 


Earl Lindse ¥ Sir J 
agent, &c. 





‘les his especial and sole ig! for u ywards of thirty years. 
us Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartlan 
amphlet containing valuable suggestions, ee 


City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, PENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Jes are the cause of most cases of blindness and defective vision. 
SS. Oculist Optician, 1a, OLD BOND STREET, (late 39), has made 


Testimonials from 
»,, Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known tourist 
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CRUISE 


Four Years 


in Patagonian, Polynesian, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO!S NOVEMBER LIST. 





Now READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


OF THE 


“ALERT” 


and Mascarene Waters (1878-82). 


By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D. 


(Staff-Surgeon on Board H.M.S. ‘ Alert”). 


Tllustrated with Sixteen Full-page Plates and several Woodcuts, from Sketches by the Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. 


** The importance of the ‘ Alert’s’ operations can hardly be overrated. . . . 
* Alert,’ and Dr. Coppinger’s notes on their physical characteristics and habits of life are none the less interesting because he believes that they ‘ 
He is a close and accurate observer, and what he has to say is not only worth hearing, 


Thus various circumstances combine to make this handsome volume prominently interesting among modern books 2 travel. + oe 


primitive among all the varieties of the human species.’ . 
pleasure in listening. 


Of the natives inhabiting the Patagonian Channels very little was known before the visit of the 


bear away the palm as the most 
but is so said that one finds a 
There are some 


good illustrations, and altogether the ‘ Cruise of the “ Alert’’’ forms an important addition to our knowledge of Patagonian and Polynesian waters 


** Is full of interest. 


The book is a model of its class.” —Graphic, October 18th. 


Lieut. Go. T. Tamer, i in the Academy, October 20th. 


sp Dr. - Coppinger’ 's book contains much entertaining matter, and is a well- written record of s an | interesting cruise.””—Morning Post, October 11 








NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


A NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL. 





IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


By Miss A. S. C. WALLIS. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the Author’s assistance, by E. J. IRVING. 
EXTRACTS FROM A FEW DUTCH CRITIQUES. 


literature.” 


Dr. J. t2N BRINK.—"‘ This extraordinary book is a valuable acquisition to our | 


Professor A. PIERSON.—“ This book is important enough to be treated from 
Without being indebted to anyone’s recommendation, it has 


various points of view. 
been universally read.” 
HANDELSBLAD.—* It is impossible to read this book, 


of scarcely twent my years of age, without a feeling of amazement.” 


the work of a young girl 
able literary phenomenon.’ 


PORTFEUILLE.—“ A triumph for Dutch literature.” 
ZONTAGSBLAD.—* This work is in the highest degree noteworthy. - « - It 
is ee that a young girl should have written such a work.”’ 
COHEN STUART.—* This genial work of a very youthful writer moves us to 
re. and admiration. 
K#RKELYK CO URAN T.—It is a pleasure to draw attention to this remark- 


An extraordinary masterpiece 





New Scientific Books. 
Crown Bvo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION and NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


By W. F. KIRBY Gritish Museum). 


Demy 8vo, with 275 Sashes, 9s. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY 
By Prof. W. PRANTL and Prof. 8. H. VINES, D.Sc., 
M.A., Fellow and. Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cam- | 
bridge. New Edition. 9s. | 

** Will unquestionably take a high place at once. . It is with a | 
safe conscience that we recommend it as the best book in the English 
language. "— Nature. 





Each with 100 Coloured hime 25s. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 
By J. SEBOTH. Edited, with Descriptive Text and | 
Introduction, by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc. Series | 
I.—III. Half-persian extra, gilt top, each 25s. 

Series [V., completing the Work, will be ready shortly. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SEASON among the WILD FLOWERS. 
By Rev. H. WOOD, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Egmont. 

This Work follows the progress of the season through a 
Spring and Summer, and describes in popular but accurate 
ome many of the chief Natural Orders, Genera, and | 

pecies. | 





Demy 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 15s. 


THE MICROSCOPE: Theory and Practice. 
By Professors NAEGELI and SCHWENDENER. 


This Book, so long expected to be ready for delivery, will 
now definitely be issued in ] in November. 





Demy 8vo, with seve several hundred Woodcuts. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of ZO- 
OLOGY. By Prof.W.CLAUS. Edited by Prof. ADAM 
SEDGWICK, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. (Shortly. — 


Royal 8vo, with several hundred Woodcuts. 


HANDBOOK of ENTOMOLOGY. By 
W. F. KIRBY (British Museum), Author of “‘ European 
Butterflies,’’ &c. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








Hew Molk-Hore Boaks. 
1. AXON (W.E.A).—GIPSY FOLK- 


TALES. 8vo [In preparation. 


2. CROKER’S FAIRY LEGENDS of 


IRELAND. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by DAVID FITZGERALD. 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


3. FRIEND (Rev. Hilderic)--FLOWERS 


and FLOWER-LORE. Pp. 650, 8vo. [Jn November. 


4. GELDART (Rev. E. M., M.A.).—FOLK- 
TALES of MODERN GREECE. Translated from the 
Originals. 8vo. [In December. 


5. OGLE (Commander, R.N.).—KISUA- 
HELI FOLK-LORE. 8vo. [In December. 


6. VERNALECKEN’S FOLK-TALES of 
AUSTRIA and BOHEMIA. With an Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. E. JOHNSON. 8vo. [Jn November. 


THEAL (G. McCall) -KAFFIR FOLK- 


LORE, Collected during a Residence of Twenty Years 
in South Africa. With an Introduction on the Kaffirs, 
their Mythology and Customs, and Comparative Notes. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ We offer a hearty welcome to this valuable and interesting collection of 
Kaflirtales. . . . Mr. Theal’s name guarantees their onginality and 
perfect accuracy. . . . He adds a number of excellent Kaffir proverbs. 
and prefixes to the book an interesting account of Kaffir beliefs and custome. 

. The tales constitute the national literature of a people which pos- 
sesses a strong character and no lack of ae 
f, SAYCE, in the Academy. 


Pew Musical Works. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK, THE, for 
the Home, the ame. and the School. By H. 
KEATLEY MOORE, B.Mus., B.A. With many Songs 
and Pictures by Kate Greenaway and others. Crown 
4to, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 








THE GREAT COMPOSERS: their Lives, 
with Characteristic Anecdotes. By C. E. BOURNE. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Under the Sanction of Rev. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., 
and Professor Sir G. A. Macfarren, Mus.Doc. 


MUSICIAN, THE: a Guide for Pianoforte 
Students. By RIDLEY PRENTICE. (In Six Grades.) 
GRADE L, 2s [GRADE IL, 2s., this week. 

“Renders the hard task of acquiring technical tasnteiee almost a 
pleasure. Mr. Prentice’s 1oad is in every way the pleusantest that 
has been laid before any student Suppiies a deficiency in musical 





BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
Tn 1 vol., Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


TWO STORIES. 


‘* Both stories exhibit some of their author's strongest points, . . Te 
Possessed the rare gift of drawing gentle, lovable, and yet thoroughly 
natural female figures. . It is delightful to follow the artist as he 
traces human nature.”— Aca 

** It is quite refreshi 
fully told.”—Court Journal. 


New EvVucatiognal Books. 


Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. 


(Corresponding to Euclid, Books I. and II.) 3s. 6d. 





pl these pictures ; they are delight- 








With Twenty Blackboard Drawings, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of 


OBJECT LESSONS. By W. and H. ROOPER. 





Pp. 16, 4to, in wrapper, 6d 


A GERMAN COPY-BOOK. By Dr. G. Hein. 





Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


SELECT POEMS of GOETHE. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, and a Life of Goethe (in 
German), by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. 
_Oxon., and Prof. A. POGATSCHER, Univ. of Graz. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


SEEING and THINKING: Elementary 
Lessons and a in Grammar, Composition, and 
Logical Analysis. y 4 wiry SCHAIBLE, Ph.D., 
F.C.P. Edited by T. F. ALTHAUS, B.A. 





FOR THE MILITARY EXAMINA TIONS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE III. 


Based on the Works of etite Macaulay, and others. 
By AN ARMY TUTOR, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS and EXERCISES in POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. _By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 
“Not only are the and of science ad- 
mirably stated in this little wn thm bat the views of the more promiuent 
schools of thought are also indica’ A good deal of labour has been ex- 
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